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The American College Testing Program (ACT) Is an independent, nonprofit organization 
that provides a variety of educational services to students and their parents, to high 
schools and colleges, and to professional associations and government agencies. 
Founded in 1959, ACT was best known during the 1960s for its standardized college 
admissions testing program. In the years since then, ACT has developed a full range of 
programs and services in the areas of college admissions and advising, career and 
educational planning, student aid, continuing education, and professional certification. 
Today, as in 1959, ACT is guided by the belief that the quality of education depends, in 
part, on the quality of the evaluative information available to the participants. 
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Introduction 



An increasing number of Institutions now view effective advising as an essential component 
of the higher education process. These Institutions recognize that good advising is vital 
to students as they define and develop their Interests, abilities, and goals. They also know 
that good advising does not just happen; it is the result of a carefully developed 
Institutional plan and a commitment to excellence in advising. The "bottom line" of 
effective advising Is improved educational/career planning, academic success, student 
growth and development, and lower dropout rates. 

This Audit is designed to assist institutions In evaluating the current status of their advising 
program. Results of the audit should reveal areas of strength and areas where 
improvement may be needed. 

The author wishes to express appreciation to Dr. Wesley R. Habley, Director, ACT 
Assessment Program Services, whose ideas on organizational models are included in the 
Audit. 

The materials contained in the Audit are Intended for use in enhancing academic advising 
in colleges and universities, and reproduction of any, or all, of the materials is permitted. 
Credit should be given to the American College Testing Program. 

A fundamental purpose of both the American College Testing Program and academic 
advising is to assist students In informed educational and career decision making. 
Because of this commonality of purposes, ACT is pleased to make this Audit available to 
those interested in improving the organization and delivery of advising services on their 
campus. 
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The Procedure 



The following audit takes you through a four-step process very similar to that 
which an external consultant might follow if called upon to review your 
academic advising program. In this case you are serving aa your own 
consultant 

The elements reviewed in the Academic Advising Audit are those that have 
been identified in the research on academic advising aa being important 
characteristics in the organization and delivery of effective advising services. 
In this sense, the audit is not empirically baaed The items have face validity 
because they are related to elements that have most frequently been 
associated with successful advising programs. The audit should not be 
viewed as a scientific instrument but rather as an evaluation tool that can be 
helpful in assisting the user to analyze and improve advising services for 
students. Like any tool, the audit has some limitations. For example, the audit 
addresses the organization and delivery of advising services more directly 
than it does the quality of advising by individual advisors. 

Step 1: The Academic Advising Audit begins with Information gathering, in 
Step 1 you are asked to respond to a series of questions relating to your 
undergraduate advising program. 

Step 2: in this phase, you will conduct an •valuation of the information 
gathered through a self-scoring procedura To assist you in understanding 
the element and the basis for the ratings, a brief explanation accompanies the 
questions and scoring key. 

Step 3: Once the information has been collected and evaluated, you will carry 
out an analysis of the information. Questions and corresponding scores will 
be grouped and totaled by major categories so aa to identify those elements 
which contribute positively to your advising program and those areas which 
may need improvement In addition, specific reasons for these strengths and 
weaknesses can be identified. 

Step 4: The final step is to begin action planning. A series of recommenda- 
tions is presented tor further review, study, and action. 

At the conclusion of the audit you will And some suggestions for additional 
resources and materials to assist you in the further study and development of 
your academic advising program. 
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Information Gathering 



Please respond to each of the following questions as it relates to the 
undergraduate advising program in your college. Respond on the basis of 
current status or practice, not on the basis of the way you would like your 
advising services to be conducted. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 

1. Indicate your type of institution. 

Two-yeer public college 

Two-year private college 

Four-year public college or university 

Four-year private college or university 

Other 



2. Indicate the size of undergraduate enrollment at your 
institution. 



.Under 1.000 
.1,000-2,499 
.2,500-4,999 



.5,000-9,999 
.10,000-19,999 
.Over 20,000 



3. Is one person assigned responsibility for coordinating/ 
directing the campus advising system? 

Yes 

... No (skip to question 7) 

4. Which title listed below is closest to that of the 
individual responsible for coordinating the campus 
advising system? 

Director/ Coordinator of Advising 

Director of Counseling 

Vice President/ Dean of Academic Affairs 

Assistant Vico President/ Dean of Academic 

Affairs 

Vice President/ Dean of Student Affairs 

Assistant Vice President/ Dean of Student Affairs 

College Dean or Department Chairperson 

Other, please specify 

5. Approximately what portion of this parson's time is 
spent in responsibilities related to the academic advis- 
ing program? 

Less than one-quarter time 

One-quarter time 

Half-time 

Three-auarter time 

Full-time 

8. What is the title of the person to whom the coordinator 
reports? 



.President 

.Vice President/ Dean of Academic Affairs 
.Assistant or Associate Vies President/ Dean of 
Academic Affairs 

.Vice President/ Dean of Student Affairs 
.Assistant or Associate Vice President/ Dean of 
Student Affairs 
.Dean of a College 

.Other, please specify __ , 



7. Does your institution have a written policy statement 
on academic advising? 

Yea 

_ No (skip to question 10) 

8. Which of the following elements are detailed in the 
statement on academic advising? (check all that apply) 

Philosophy of advising 

Goals of advising 

Delivery strategies 

Responsibilities of advisors 

Selection of advisors 

Responsibilities of advisees 

Training of advisors 

——Evaluation of advisors 

Recognition /reward for advisors 

Other, please specify 



9. How is your academic advising policy communicated? 
(check all that apply) 

Catalog 

Student handbook 

Faculty handbook 

Advisor handbook 

Recruitment materials 

Orientation materials 

Other, please specify 



10. Does your institution provide special advising services 
for any of the selected student populations listed 
below that can be distinguished from services avail- 
able to all students? (check all that apply) 

No 

Yes (indicate for which groups) 

Transfer students 

Students with undeclared majors 
Adult students 

Educational Opportunity Program students 

Academically underprepared students 

Pre-profeesional students 

Handicapped students 

Athletes 

Foreign students 

Honors 



11. Does your institution regularly evaluate the overall 
effectiveness of your advising program? 

Yea 

No 
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12. Carefully consider the following statements and cheek 
the one statement which most closefy describes the 
organization of advising on your campus. The choice 
of just one tor the entire campus may be difficult but it 
is important that you choose only one. 

1. All students are assigned to an instructional 

faculty member for advising. 

2. All students are assigned to an instructional 

faculty member for advising. There is an 
advising office which provides general aca- 
demic information and referral for students, 
but all advising transactions must be approved 
by the students faculty advisor. 

1 There is an advising office which advises a 

specific group of students, e.g., undecided, 
underprepared. non-traditional. All other 
students are assigned to academic units and/ 
or faculty for advising. 



.4. Each student has two advisors. A member of 
the instructional faculty advises the student on 
matters reisted to the major. An advisor in an 
advising office advises students on general 
requirements, procedure* and policies. 

.5. Staff in an administrative unit are responsible 
for advising ALL students for a specified 
period of time and/or until specific require- 
ments have been met After meeting those 
requirements, students are assigned to a 
member of the instructional faculty for advising. 



.6. Each school, college, or division within the 
institution has established a unit which is 
responsible for advising. 

.7. Advising for all students from point of enroll- 
ment to point of departure is done by staff in a 
centralized advising unit 
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ADVISING IN THE ACADEMIC UNIT OR DEPARTMENT 



Complete this section ONLY if some or all of the advising 
which takes place in your institution is done in the 
academic units (departments). 

You are asked to check the extent to which the following 
items apply to academic units (departments) on your 



campus. When checking your response, please use 
"MOST* if it appliee to at least two-thirds— but not ail— of 
the departments, "SOME" for those situations that apply to 
more than a few but less than most, and "PEW" if it applies 
to only about one-third or less of the academic units or 
departments at your institution. 



13. Students are required to contact their advisor on the following occasions: 

This applies to 

ALL MOST SOME FEW NO 

academic units 

Class scheduling/registration 

Adding a class 

Dropping/Withdrawing from a class 

Declaring a mejor 

Changing a major 

Following a report of unsatisfactory progress 

Approval of graduation plans _____ 

Withdrawing from school 

Other, please specify 



14. During an academic term the average number of 
advising contacts between advisors and advisees in 
MOST academic units (departments) is: 

0 - 1 

, 3-5 
6 or more 



1o. The average number of students assigned to each 
advisor in MOST academic units (departments) is: 

Less than 20 

20-40 

More than 40 



1 6. Advisors commit the following percentage of their time 
to advising responsibilities in MOST academic units 
(departments): 

Not more than about 1% 

Between 1% and 5% 

5% - 15% 

More than 15% 
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17. The following people serve as academic advisors: 

This applies to 
ALL MOST SOME FEW NO 
academic units 

Department heads _ 

Non-lnstructJoneJ personnel 

Instructional (acuity 

ParaprofeaiiDnala (graduate assistants, 
practicum students, individuals hired during 

peak advising times) 

Peers (undergraduate students) 

Other, please specify 



18. Psculty become academic advisors in MOST units 
(departments) under the following conditions: 

.They volunteer. 

They meet certain selection criteria. 

_They are required to advise. 

19. Formal methods used to evaluate advisors include: 

This applies to 
ALL MOST SOME FEW NO 

academic units 

Student evaluation _ _ 

Self-evaluation 

Performance review by supervisor 

Peer review _ 

Other, please specify 



20. Advisors are rewarded for advising in these ways: 

This applies to 

ALL MOST SOME FEW NO 

academic units 

Released time from instruction 

Released time from committee work . 

Released time from research expectation 

Salary increments for time spent in advising 

A major consideration in tenure and promotion 

decisions 

A minor consideration in tenure and promotion 

decisions 

Awards for excellence in advising 

Other, please specify 



21. Mandatory training programs are offered in MOST 
academic units (departments). 

Yes 

—No (skip to question 24) 
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22. Training programs for advisors include: 



This applies to 
ALL MOST SOME FEW 

academic units 



NO 



A workshop of one day or less 

A workshop of more than one day 

A series of short workshops throughout the year 

Method varies by advisor 

Other, please specify 



23. The following topics are included in training for advisors: 



Academic regulations, policies, and registration 

procedures 
Campus referral sources 
Counseling skills 
Interview skills 

Career and employment information 

Use of information sources (admissions test 

results, transcripts) 
Decision-making skills 
Importance of the academic advising 
Definition of advising 

Other, please specify 



This applies to 
ALL MOST SOME FEW NO 
academic units 



24. Tho following group advising formats are available to students: 



ALL 



Credit or non-credit courses 

Workshops or seminars 

Small group meetings during orientation or 

registration 
Other, please specify 



This applies to 
MOST SOME FEW 

academic units 



NO 
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25. Support or reference materials routinely provided to advisors include: 

This applies to 

ALL MOST SOME FEW NO 
academic units 

Aggregate data on student retention — 

Advising handbook — 

Employment outlook projections — 

Computerized student academic progress 

reports — — 

Academic planning worksheets — 

Forma for anecdotal records or contracts — 

Articulation worksheets or agreements between 

institutions ■ — — — 

Directory of campus referral sources — 

Other, please specify 



No materials are provided — 

26. The following student information sources are routinely provided to advisors (check all that apply): 

This applies to 
ALL MOST SOME FEW NO 

academic units 

Admissions application 

High school transcript 

ACT/SAT scores 

Non-testing information reported through 

ACT/SAT programs 

College transcript/grade reports — 

Locally administered interest/ placement test 

Cther, please specify 
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ADVISING OFFICES 



31 . Are training programs provided for advising office staff? 



Complete this section ONLY if your institution is best 
described by statement 2, 3, 4, 5, or 7 in question 12. 

27. Students are required to contact the advising office on 
the following occasions (check ail that apply): 

Class scheduling/ registration 

When changing class registration 

When declaring a major 

When changing a major 

—Following a report of unsatisfactory progress 

Before withdrawing from the institution 

For approval of a graduation plan 

.Other, please specify 



.Yes 

.No (skip to question 33) 



.Contact is not a requirement 



28. What are the responsibilities of your academic advis- 
ing office and its coordinator/ director? (check all that 
apply) 

Advising on General Education requirements 

Advising transfer students 



32. Check the topics included in advisor training. 

Academic regulations, policies, and registration 

procedures 

Campus referral sources 

Counseling skills 

Interview skills 

Career and employment information 

Use of information sources (admissions test 
results, transcripts) 

Decision-making skills 

Importance of the academic advising 

Definition of advising 

—Other, please specify 



.Advising underprepared students 

.Advising undecided/exploratory students 

.Evaluating transfer credit 

.Establishing and maintaining advising records 

.Certifying graduation clearance 

.Freshman orientation 

.Training advisors campus- wide 

.Preparing registration instructions and materials 

.Developing a campus-wide advising handbook 

.Evaluating campus advising services 

.Coordinating ail advising on campus 

.Other, please specify 



29. What is the approximate number of advisees assigned 
to each full-time equivalent advisor in your advising 
office? 

Fewer that 100 students 

100-1 99 students 

200-299 students 

300-399 students 

400-499 students 

500-599 students 

600-699 students 

700 or more students 



30. Is the effectiveness of the advising office regularly 
evaluated? 



.Yes 
.No 



33. Support or reference materials routinely provided to 
staff in the advising office include (check all that apply): 

Aggregate data on the student population 

Advising handbook 

Employment outlook projections 

Computerized academic progress records 

Academic planning worksheets 

Forms for anecdotal records or contracts 

Articulation worksheets or agreements between 

institutions 

Directory of campus referral sources 

——Other, please specify 

No materials are provided 



34. The following student information sources are rou- 
tinely provided to advisors (check ail that apply): 

Admissions application 

High school transcript 

ACT/SAT test scores 

Non-testing information reported through ACT/ 

SAT programs 

College transcript/grade reports 
Locally administered interest/ placement test 

results 
None 

Other, please specify 
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OVERALL INSTITUTIONAL 
EFFECTIVENESS 

To Be Comptotsd By AM Respondents 

35. The tallowing goats for advising programs have been 
sstabiishad by tht National Academic Advising Asso- 
ciation (NACAOA). Consider whether your current 
advising sen/ices are delivered/designed in such a 
way that these goals are successfully achieved for 
moat students. Use the following scale to rate each 
goal. 

1 - Does not apply; no services have been imple- 

mented to address this goal 

2 - Achievement not very satisfactory 

3 - Achievement somewhat satisfactory 

4 - Achievement satisfactory 

5 - Achievement very satisfactory 

Assisting students in self-understanding and self- 
acceptance (value clarification, understanding 
abilities, interests, and limitations) 

Assisting students in their consideration of life 

goals by relating interests, skills, abilities, and 
values to careers, the world of work, and the 
nature and purpose of higher education 

Assisting students in developing an educational 

plan consistent with life goals and objectives 
M^ratUti courses of action, alternate career 
considerations, and selection of courses) 
Assisting students in developing decision- 
making skills 

Providing accurate information about institutional 

policies, procedures, resources, and programs 

Making referrals to other institutional or com- 
munity support services 

Assisting students in evaluation or reevaiuation 

of progress toward established goals and educa- 
tional plans 

—Providing information about students to the 
institution, colleges, and /or academic depart- 
ments 

A Using a scale of 1 (very Ineffective) to 5 (very effective), 
rate the overall effectiveness of your institution's advis- 
ing program on each of the following variables. Please 
make certain that you provide only one rating for the 



Very 
Ineffective 



Very 
Effective 



Providing for the advising needs of your students 

Providing advisors who are willing to participate 

in advising, have at least the basic skills neces- 
sary for advising, and have the time necessary 
to do an effective job of advising 

Identifying and selecting individuals to partic- 
ipate in advising 

Providing advisors with timely and accurate 

information on their advisees 
Providing for communication among and be- 
tween deans, department heads, advisors, and 
the coordinator of advising, if such a position 
exists 

Implementing a training program for advisors 

Providing advisor accountability, both to a higher 

level of authority and to advisees 

Providing appropriate levels of coordination, 

direction, and supervision 
Systematically evaluating both the advising pro- 
gram and advisors 
_Recogniiing/rewarding quality advising 

Meeting student needs when combined with 

the expenditure of human and fiscal resources 

37. List what you consider to be the three major strengths 
and weaknesss of your academic advising program. 

Strengths: 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Weaknesses: 

1. 

2. 



3. 
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Evaluation 



You have now completed the information-gathering step of the audit and are 
ready to evaluate your responses. Most of your answers will be given a 
numerical rating or score. (Those items with no numerical rating are not 
scored for the purposes of this audit but do relate to some key elements in 
advising programs.) Record your score on the audit form for use in Step 3. An 
explanation accompanies the scoring key to aid you in interpreting the 
rationale for awarding points and to better understand the importance of the 
item to a successful advising program. 



GENERAL INFORMATION 



Scoring K«y 


Comments 


1. Indicate your typo of institution. 

Two-year public college 

Two-year private college 

Four-year public college or university 

Four-year private college or university 

Other 

2. Indicate the size of the undergraduate enrollment at 
your institution. 

Under 1 ,000 5,000-9,999 

1,000-2,499 10,000-19,999 

£500-4,999 Over 20,000 


1-2. The -type of institution you are and your under- 
graduate enrollment may influence to some extent 
how you organize and deliver advising services. For 
example, faculty-only modeia of advising are more 
common at small private institutions, while some 
form of centralized advising office is more popular at 
large public institutions. Your designation will also 
allow you to compare your advising program with 
results obtained at similar institutions (see Third 
National Survey of Academic Advising). 
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Scoring Key 



Comments 



3. Is ont person assigned responsibility tor coordinating/ 
directing the campus advising system? 

(10) Yes 

(0) No (skip to question 7) 

4. Which tWo listed below is closest to that of the 
individual responsible for coordinating the campus 
advising system? 

.—.Director/Coordinator of Advising 

Director of Counseling 

Vice President/Dean of Academic Affairs 

Assistant Vice President/ Dean of Academic 

Affairs 

Vice President/ Deen of Student Affairs 

Assistant Vice President/ Dean of Student 

Affairs 

—-College Dean or Department Chairperson 
Other, please specify 

5. Approximately what portion of this person's time is 
spent in responsibilities related to the academic advis- 
ing program? 

(1) I mn than one-quarter time 

(2) One-quarter time 

(3) Half-time 

(4) Three-quarter time 

(5) Full-time 

6. What is the title of the person to whom the coordinator 
reports? 



3-0. When everyone is responsible tor advising, no one is 
accountable! Effective advising programs, like most 
activities, need to be properly managed. Manage- 
ment typically consists of the following functions: 
planning, organizing, staffing, directing, and evaluat- 
ing. Advising programs can obviously benefit from all 
these efforts. The result of good management of 
advising is that others are assisted in delivering the 
service because someone is responsible for carrying 
out these important functions in a systematic manner. 



President 

Vice President/ Dean of Academic Affairs 
Assistant or Associate Vice President/ Dean of 
Academic Affairs 

Vice President/ Dean of Student Affairs 
Assistant or Associate Vice President/ Dean of 
Student Affairs 
Dean of a College 

Other, please specify 
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Scoring Key 



Comments 



7. Dots your institution have a written policy statement 
on academic advising? 

(10) Yes 

(0) No (skip to question 10) 

& Which of the following elements are detailed in the 

statement on academic advising? (check ail that apply) 



(1). 
(1). 
d). 
(1). 
(D. 
(D< 
d). 
d). 
(D. 
(1). 



.Philosophy of advising 
.Goals of advising 
.Delivery strategies 
.Responsibilities of advisors 
.Selection of advisors 
.Responsibilities of advisees 
.Training of advisors 
.Evaluation of advisors 
.Recognition/ reward for advisors 
.Other, please specify 



9. How is your academic advising policy communicated? 
(check all that apply) 



d). 
(D. 
(D. 
(1). 
(D. 
(1). 
(1). 



.Catalog 

.Student handbook 
.Faculty handbook 
.Advisor handbook 
.Recruitment materials 
.Orientation materials 
.Other, please specify 



7-9. Basic to developing an effective advising program is 
deciding what the institution wants to achieve with its 
academic advising program and how it plans to 
implement the program. This should take the form of 
an institutional policy statement in writing which 
addressee these common questions about academic 
advising programs: 

What are the advising needs of students? 

Who will do the advising? 

Are there advising needs that transcend individual 
departments and colleges? 

Who Is administratively responsible for the aca- 
demic advising program? 

How should advising services be delivered? 

What is the relationship of the advising system to 
other support services? 

Do those responsible for advising services have 
the authority to make the system work? 

Once the advising system is established, its pur- 
poses and procedures must be communicated to 
and understood by administrators, faculty, staff, and 
students. The ultimate success of any advising pro- 
gram is baaed largely upon a common understanding 
of its purposes. 

The single most important factor contributing to 
strong advising programs is the commitment of the 
institution to the process. Good advising programs 
are not Inexpensive; they require allocation of human, 
financial, and physical resources. Unless adminis- 
trators believe that advising is an important and 
necessary educational service and they support that 
commitment both fiscally and psychologically, advis- 
ing is likely to be neglected There is no substitute for 
strong administrative support for an effective advising 
program. Critical to the demonstration of that support 
is the development and communication of a com- 
prehensive policy statement on academic advising. 
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Comments 


10. Does your institution provide special advising services 
for any of tha satactsd studant populations listad 
below that can ba distinguished from sarvicaa avail- 
able to ai) students? (check all that apply) 

(0) No 

( ) Yes (indicate for which groupa) 

(1) Transfer students 

(1) Students with undeclared majors 

(1) Adult students 

(1 ) Educational Opportunity Program students 
(1) ——Academically underprepared students 

(1) Pre-profeasionaJ students 

(1) Handicapped students 

(1) Athletes 

(1) Foreign students 

(1) Honors 


10. College students can be categorized into campus 
subpopulatfons, and their advising needs vary accord- 
ingly. No single advising delivery system, or individual 
advisor, can be expected to meet the advising needs 
of all students. Different advisors, advising techniques 
and strategies, are probably needed to facilitate the 
growth and development of these various groups of 
students. 


11. Does your institution regularly evaluate the overall 
effectiveness of your advising program? 

(10) Yes 

( 0) No 


11. A well-designed evaluation program should have the 
following objectives: 

1. To determine how well the advising system is 
working 

2. To obtain information on individual advisor per- 
formance for the purpose of self-improvement 

3. To gain information on areas of weakness in order 
to better develop in-service training strategies 

4. To provide data for use in administering a recog- 
nition/reward system for individual advisors 

5. To gather data to support request for funding or 
gain improved administrative support of the advis- 
ing program 

Generally, evaluation can be thought of as either 
formative or summative. Formative evaluation is 
designed to foster individual self-development or 
improvement of the overall advising program. This 
type of evaluation is best represented by objectives 
1, 2, 3, and 5 above. Formative evaluation is, for 
obvious reasons, more readily accepted by advisors 
and, therefore, easier to implement 

Summative evaluation, on tha other hand, is more 
threatening to many advisors. This type of evaluation, 
represented by objective 4 above, is designed to 
provide specific information on individual advisor 
performance for the purpose of making judgements 
or decisions regarding effectiveness. A good com- 
prehensive evaluation program should contain both 
formative and summative components. 
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Comments 



12, Carefully consider the following statements and cheek 
the one stet e ment which most closely describee the 
organization of advising on your campus. The choice 
of just one for the entire campus may be difficult but it 
is important that you choose only one. 



12. tt is important to note that there is probably no "best" 
organizational model for academic advising appro- 
priate to all institutions of higher education. Any of 
the seven advising delivery models are perfectly 
acceptable, 

Although there haa been a dramstic increase in *he 
literature on most aspects of academic advi; .>ng 
during the last ten years, little has bean accom- 
plished in the study of the ways in which advising 
programs are orgenized. 



.1. All students are assigned to an instructional 
faculty member for advising. 

2. All students are assigned to an inst actional 
faculty member for advising. There is an 
advising office which provides general aca- 
demic information and referral for students, 
but ail advising transactions must be approved 
by th •» student's faculty advisor. 

3. Ther is an advising office which advises a 
spec! j group of students, e.g* undecided, 
underprepared, non-traditional. All other stu- 
dents are assigned to academic units and/or 
faculty for advising. 

4. Each student has two advisors. A member of 
the instructional faculty advises the student 
on matters related to the major. An advisor in 
an advising office advisee students on general 
requirements, procedures, end policies. 

5. Staff in an administrative unit are responsible 
for advising ALL students for a specified 
period of time and/or until specific require- 
ments have been met After meeting those 
requirements, students are assigned to a 
member of the instructional faculty for advis- 
ing. 

6. Each school, college, or division within the 
institution has established a unit which is 
responsible for advising. 

7. Advising for all students from point of enroll- 
ment to point of departure is done by staff in a 
centralized advising unit 



The lack of focus on organizational models has been 
fostered by two themes which pervade the literature 
on advising programs. The first theme is the avoid- 
ance of discussion of organizational models on the 
basis thst because each institution is unique, there is 
limited transferability of organizational models from 
one institution to another. 

The second theme in the advising literature has been 
the tendency to blur the distinctions between organi- 
zational models and the delivery of services within 
those models. The literature is replete with discus- 
sions of delivery systems which focus on faculty 
advising, self-advising, advising centers, peer advis- 
ing, profeaaionai staff advising, and computer- 
assisted advising. As a result there have been few 
successful attempts to distinguish between those 
who deliver advising services and the organizational 
models in which those services are delivered. 

The diagrams of each model represent the organiza- 
tion of services by depicting student interaction with 
those who are responsible for advising. Students are 
represented by circles, faculty (advising in the aca- 
demic subunits) are represented by triangles, and 
advising offices are represented by squares. Solid 
lines indicate that a primary advising relstionship 
exists in which the advisor has original jurisdiction 
for monitoring or approval of academic transactions. 
Broken lines depict the clearinghouse and referral 
resource functions of advising offices where advice 
may be given but responsibility for the approval of 
academic transactions is nor delegated. 
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Faculty-Only Model 

In this modal etch studer>» "j assigned to a specific 
faculty advisor. Under most circumstances, advisor 
assignment is beeed on the major field of the student 
Students who are undecided about a major are 
assigned to faculty members ir. the liberal arts, 
distributed among faculty who volunteer to advise 
undecided students, or distributed among faculty 
members who have fewer major advisees assigned 
to them. This is the only model presented in which 
the designation of advisor refers specifically to a 
faculty advisor. Ail other organizational models may 
be staffed by faculty, professional, paraprofessional, 
peer, or some combination of those four advisor 
types. Although there may be an individual desig- 
nated in this model as the coordinator of campus 
advising, generally the supervision of faculty advis- 
ing is decentralized in the individual academic sub- 
units. A diagram of the faculty-only model is shown 
below: 



O— A 

STUDENT FACULTY 



Faculty-Only Mod* 



Supplementary Advising Model 

In this model, as in the faculty-only model, faculty 
members servo as advisors for ail students in the 
institution. However, this model features an aca- 
demic advising office which serves aa both a clear- 
inghouse for advising information and aa a source of 
referral to advising aa well as other support services 
on the campus Personnel who work in the advising 
offlca in this model generally have no original juris- 
diction for the monitoring or approval of academic 
transactions All such transactions are the responsi- 
bilities of the individual student's faculty advisor. In 
addition, staff of the advising office may be charged 
with the responsibility of assisting faculty advisors by 
providing resources, implementing advisor training, 
and developing, maintaining, and updating advising 
information systems The advising office is usually 
supervised by an individual who is charged with the 
functions described above while direct supervision 



of faculty advisors is decentralized in the individual 
academic subunits. A diagram of the supplementary 
model is shown below: 




FACULTY 



Supplementary Advising Model 



Sptft AdvWng Model 

In the split advising model, initial advising of students 
is split between faculty members in academic sub- 
units and the staff of an advising office. The advising 
office hae original jurisdiction for monitoring or 
approving academic transactions for a specified 
group of students, while instructional faculty in aca- 
demic subunits maintain jurisdiction over the re- 
mainder of the students. 

The most common application of the split advising 
model is that faculty advisors are responsible for 
advising students with declared majors while staff of 
the advising office are responsible for advising 
undecided students. Other applications of this model 
include an advising office tor underprepared stu- 
dents, an advising office for non-traditional students, 
or an advising office for student athletes 

Advising jurisdiction moves from the advising office 
to advising in the academic subunits when the 
student has met an institutionally predetermined set 
of conditions For example, the advising jurisdiction 
for students who are undecided changes from the 
advising office to the appropriate academic subunit 
when a student formally declares a major. 

The advising office in this model includes an indi- 
vidual who is responsible for supervising advising 
staff necessary to carry out the specialized advising 
functions. The advising office coordinator may also 
be given additional campus-wide responsibilities 
such as those outlined in the supplementary model. 
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In addition, the advising office in this model usually 
serves as a clearinghouse on advising Information 
and as a referral resource for students who are 
assigned to advisors in the academic subunrts but 
the advising office, except in rare instances, main- 
tains no original jurisdiction for the approval of aca- 
demic transactions for students who are assigned 
advisors in the academic subunits. A diagram of the 
spilt advising model is shown below: 



O— A 

STUDENT / ADVISING ACADEMIC 
A ✓ OFFICE SUBUNIT 

O— A 

STUDENT ACADEMIC 
B SUBUNIT 



Split Advising Model 



Dual AdvMng Model 

This model is characterized by shsred responsibility 
for advising each student Faculty members provide 
advising which is directly related to the student's 
discipline or choice of major, and staff of the advising 
office provide advising related to the general educa- 
tion requirement institutional academic policies and 
registration procedures, in the dual advising model, 
personnel in the advising office are usually respon- 
sible tor advising all students who are undecided. 

The advising office in this model includes an indi- 
vidual who is responsible for supervising the advis- 
ing office staff. The advising coordinator is usually 
charged with additional campus-wide advising respon- 



sibilities which were discussed in previous models 
A diagram of the duel advising model is shown below: 




ADVISING 
OFFICE 



Quel Advising Model 



Total Intake Model 

The total intake model for academic advising vests 
initial advising responsibility for all students in an 
advising office. The advising office has original juris- 
diction tor the approval of all advising transactions 
until a set of institutionally predetermined conditions 
have been met In some cases, those conditions may 
consist only of a time limit such as completion of the 
first semester, while in other advising systems a 
more complex set of conditions may be prescribed. 
An example of more complex conditions might be 
completion of forty-five semester hours, academic 
good standing, completion of the general education 
requirement and satisfactory completion of core 
courses stipulated by a specific academic program. 
Once the student has met the predetermined set of 
conditions original jurisdiction for advising shifts 
from the advising office to the academic subunit in 
which the student is majoring. 

The total intake model haa three major variations 
which are based on the scope of responsibilities 
given to the unit in which advising takes place 
Briefly stated, there are three major areas of respon- 
sibility which relate to the total-intake model: (1) the 
development of curriculum and the administration of 
instruction; (2) the development and enforcement of 
academic policies: and (3) the provision of advising 
services. 
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The director may bo charged with the coordination 
of the campus advising system, and the provision of 
support for advising which takes piece in the aca- 
demic subunits, A diagram of the total intake model 
is shown below: 



Generally, the individual who supervises the satellite 
office for undecided students is given the respon- 
sibility for coordination of the campus advising 
system and the provision of support for ail advisors. 
A diagram of the satellite model is shown beiow. 



O 



STUDENT 




ADVISING 
OFFICE 



ACADEMIC 
SUBUNIT 



O 

STUDENT 
A 

O 

STUDENT 
B 



SUBUNIT 
ADVISING 
OFFICE 



SUBUNIT 
ADVISING 
OFFICE 



Total Intake Model 



GittHitt Modfti 



SateUtte Model 

The satellite model features advising offices which 
are maintained and controlled within the academic 
subunits on the campus Satellite advising offices 
provide advising for all students whose majors are 
within a particular college or school. In addition, 
satellite models are located in close physical prox- 
imity to the academic subunits they represent 
Undecided students are usually advised by staff in a 
satellite office which is estsbiished principally to 
meet their needs although that satellite office may 
also provide clearinghouse and referral services to 
all students on the campus. 

In a few instances, the subunit satellite offices are 
responsible for advising students from point of matri- 
culation to departure from the institution. But for the 
most part advising shifts from the satellite office to a 
specific faculty member in the discipline in wh'ch the 
student is majoring. This shift usually takes place 
when a set of predetermined conditions have been 
fulfilled by the student 



Sett-Contained Model 

In the self-contained model ail academic advising, 
from orientation through departure from the institu- 
tion takes place in a centralized unit The centralized 
unit is directed by a dean or director who supervises 
all advising functions that take place on the cam- 
pus. A diagram of the self-contained mods! is shown 
below: 




STUDENT 
B 



Sett-Contained Modal 
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ADVISING IN THE ACADEMIC UNIT OR DEPARTMENT 

SPECIAL SCORING DIRECTIONS: Score questions 1 3. 1 7, 1 9, 20, 22. 23, 24, 25, 26 by adding the number 
of checks under each column (All, Most Some Few, No). The score for the item is determined by referring 
to the score in parentheses at the bottom of the column with the most checks. 
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11 Students are required to contact their advisor on the following occasions: 

This applies to 

ALL MOST SOME FEW NO 

academic units 

Class scheduling/ registration 

Adding a claas 

Dropping/Withdrawing from a class 

Declaring a major 

Changing a major 

Following a report of unsatisfactory progress 

Approval of graduation plans 

Withdrawing from school 

Other, please specify 



(10) (6) (4) (2) (0) 



1 4. During an academic term the average number of advising contacts between advisors and advisees 
in MOST academic units (departments) is: 

(D 0-1 

(3) 2 

(5) 3-5 

(7) 6 or more 



1 5. The average number of students assigned to each advisor in MOST academic units (departments) 

is: 

(8) Less than 20 

(4) 20-40 

(2) Mora than 40 



16. Advisors commit the following percentage of their time to advising responsibilities in MOST 
academic units (departments): 

(2) Not more than about 1% 

(4) Between 1% and 5% 

(6) 5% - 15% 

(8) Mora than 15% 
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13-16. Good advising needs to be intrueivel Unfortunately, 
mtny students are reluctant to schedule appoint- 
ments with their advisors on a regular basis. In 
order to overcome this problem, it is sometimes 
necessary for the system to "force" contact between 
advisees and advisors. On occasion, advisors may 
need to be assertive— to seek advisees out and 
invite them to discuss matters of common concern. 
Advisors should plan to be available for confer- 
ences with advisees regularly throughout the se- 
mester. The following times are especially Impor- 
tant before registration; prior to any change of 
courses or of major following any report of unsatis- 
factory work; prior to withdrawal from college; 
when a student is experiencing personal or social 
adjustment or academic problems. 

Good advising is not simply seeing a student once 
a semester or twice a year to approve a course 
schedule Frequency of contact tends to strengthen 
the quality of the advisor /advisee relationship. Dy- 
namic advising programs are characterized by 
frequent high-quality contact between advisor and 
advisee. A quality advising experience is an en- 
counter in which the advisor and advisee discuss a 
wide range of topics relating to the student's life 
goals, educational/career program, progress, and 
problems Tho most fruitful contacts need not al- 
ways take place in the advisor's office; they might 
take place in the advisor's home, in the student 
union, or in some other campus setting. It is not 
always necesssry to meet individually with students 
to accomplish the purposes of advising. Small- 
group sessions often provide an opportunity for the 
advisor to work with students in an effective manner. 



Recent research conducted at ACT confirmed that 
advisees who meet with their advisors more fre- 
quently and for longer periods of time are more 
satisfied with the advising process, have a more 
positive impression of their advisors, and discuss a 
larger number of topics with their advisors. In short 
frequency and length of advisor/ advisee contact 
do seem to make a difference. 



To perform effectively, advisors must be assigned a 
reasonable student load. Too large a load will 
inevitably result in unavailability, hurried meetings, 
not getting to know advisees on a personal basis, 
and. in general, poor advising experiences for 
students. Determining a reasonable student load 
will, of course, depend on a number of variables 
such as delivery, teaching load, research and publi- 
cation commitments, and whether advising is a fuil- 
time or part-time responsibility. 
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17. The following people serve aa academic advisors: 



Department heads 
Non-instructional personnel 
Instructional faculty 

Paraprofessionals (graduate assistants, 
practicum students, individuals hired 
during peak advising times) 
Peers (undergraduate students) 
Other, plesse specify 



This applies to 
MOST SOME FEW 

academic units 



NO 



(10) (6) (4) (2) 



(0) 



Comments 



17. Academic advising, like most educational programs 
and services, has been delivered in a variety of 
ways by colleges and universities. The effective- 
ness of who provides advising has varied from 
campus to campus, A critical evaluation and review 
of who delivers advising services can be helpful to 
institutions seeking ways to modify their existing 
advising programs in order to make them more 
responsive to student needs. 

Institutions have relied heavily on faculty as the 
major providers of academic advising services. The 
emergence of this predominant delivery model is 
easily understood from a historical perspective, 
since student/faculty relationships have always 
been viewed as an integral part of the higher 
education process. 

Faculty advising systems have emerged primarily 
because many institutions have assumed, correctly 
or incorrectly, that faculty are interested in advising 
and perceive advising as an important faculty role. 
Administrators feel that faculty are the most knowl- 
edgeable individuals to provide academic informa- 
tion; that students want advice from faculty; and that 
this form of delivery represents the most financially 
feasible way to deliver advising services. In con- 
sidering a faculty advising delivery system, these 
assumptions, however, should be thoroughly tested 
by the institution. 



Faculty advising systems where all or most all 
faculty are assigned advising responsibilities may 
well suffer from the following problems: 

Faculty advisors tend to be subject-matter ori- 
ented and lack university-wide information and 
knowledge. 

Faculty advisors are not generally provided with 
an adequate reward system for advising. 

Not all faculty are interested in advising or 
recognize the importance of this service. 

Faculty advisors are often not as accessible as 
advisors in other delivery systems. 

Faculty lack training in the skills and techniques 
necessary for effective advising. 

Faculty have competing priorities and interests, 
such as teaching and research. 

Faculty have difficulty in keeping updated on 
institutional regulations, procedures, job outlooks, 
etc. 

These factors must be adeqi tely addressed if an 
institution is going to rely primarily on faculty for 
academic advising. 

One might conclude that faculty do not represent a 
viable delivery mechanism for advising services. 
Such is not the case. Faculty advisors are experts 
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in their discipline and knowledgeable about specific 
courses in their department and educational and 
career opportunities in their field. The advising 
process also facilitates the development of mutually 
beneficial relationships between student and 
teacher. 

Second to faculty advising, the most frequently 
used persons to provide advising are professional 
advisors. There are obvious advantages to the use 
of professional counselors as advisors. Counselors 
are free from academic department biases which 
can plague a faculty advising system. More impor- 
tant however, they have the prerequisite skills and 
training to be effective advisors. 

Despite the advantages, the use of professional 
counselors as advisors also has several limitations. 
Professional counselors, as a result of their training 
and background, are often more interested in psy- 
chological and therapeutic counseling than in aca- 
demic advising. Advisee load also becomes a real 
problem for many institutions using only counselors 
for academic advising. Finally, counselors find it 
more difficult to be as knowledgeable about specific 
course content departmental requirements, grad- 
uate school opportunities, career opportunities in 
specific fields, etc, than the faculty member who is 
an expert in his or her field. 

The concept of using upperciass students as peer 
helpers in orientation programs, as residence hail 
assistants, and as tutors has had a long tradition in 
higher education. In more recent years, however, 
institutions have turned increasingly to this group 
as a means of supplementing their academic advis- 
ing delivery system. Good peer advising programs 
should supplement other persons who provide 
advising and should rely heavily on referrals to 
professional staff on the campus better equipped to 
deal with such advising functions as determining 
career goals, selecting majors, etc. 



A relatively small number of institutions use para- 
professionals aa adjuncts to the regular advisors. 
Anyone familiar with college and university settings 
recognizee the valuable "informal" advising which 
often occurs through departmental secretaries, 
clerks in the registrar's office, etc These are gen- 
erally not formally recognized as delivery systems 
and, often aa not individuals in these positions 
receive no specialized training for the advising 
responsibilities. 

The advantages of an organized program of para- 
professional advisors would be continuity, freeing 
professional staff for more substantive work with 
students, sense of worth and contribution by the 
paraprofessional, and cost Paraprofessionals can 
be adequately trained to provide accurate and 
specific information to students on routine matters 
related to the advising process. Unfortunately, they 
do not generally, possess the background, depth, 
and experience to deliver the full range of devel- 
opmental advising services. However, as a sup- 
plement to other providers of advising, the use of 
paraprofessionals as advisors has merit 

What works well at one institution may not work 
well at another. Each institution should seiect the 
combination of people mo.'t impropriate for its 
situation and student body. ><o single model of 
academic adviring has proven universally success- 
ful. Generally, successful advising programs use a 
combination of persons to ensure that students are 
provided with several options in obtaining advising 
sen/ices. 
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18. Faculty become academic advisors in MOST academic units (departments) under the following 
conditions: 



(4) They volunteer. 

(8) They meet certain selection criteria. 

(2) They are required to advise. 



19. Formal methods used to evaluate advisors include: 



This applies to 
ALL MOST SOME FEW NO 

academic units 

Student evaluation _ 

Self-evaluation 

Performance review by supervisor 

Peer review 

Other, please specify 



(10) (6) (4) (2) (0) 



20. Advisors are rewarded for advising in these ways: 

This applies to 

ALL MOST SOME FEW NO 

academic units 

Released time from instruction 

Released time from committee work 

Released time from research expectation 

Salary increments for time spent in advising . > . 

A major consideration in tenure and promotion 

decisions 

A minor consideration in tenure and promotion 

decisions 

Awards for excellence in advising 

Other, please specify 



(10) (6) (4) (2) (0) 
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18. Advising is not something that everyone can do or 
should do. Advisors must bo selected carefully. A 
major criterion in thtir selection is intarast— It is a 
mistaka to assign advising responsibility to people 
with little or no intarast In working with students in 
the advising relationship. The effective advisor must 
demonstrate empathy, warmth, intuition, and flexi- 
bility. Advisors must also be willing to participate in 
training programs, spend time with advisees, per- 
ceive advising as an important function, and be 
knowledgeable about institutions! resources, poli- 
cies, and practices. These criteria should be ap- 
plied when selecting those who will advise. Faculty 
advising systems where ail or most ail faculty are 
assigned advising responsibilities may well suffer 
from the following problems: 

Faculty advisors tend to be subject-matter ori- 
ented and lack university-wide information and 
knowledge. 

Faculty advisors are not generally provided with 
an adequate reward system for advising. 

Not ail faculty are interested in advising or 
recognize the importance of this service. 

Faculty advisors are often not as accessible as 
advisors in other delivery systems. 

Faculty lack training in the skills and techniques 
necessary for effective advising. 

Faculty have competing priorities and interests, 
such as teaching and research. 

Faculty have difficulty in keeping updated on 
institutional regulations, procedures, job outlooks, 
etc. 



19-20. Although all can contribute to the evaluation pro- 
cess, advisee evaluation is probably the most direct 
and useful, since the advisees are the recipients of 
the service. 

In many institutions, advising is an activity that 
carries little or no recognition or reward. Good 
advising— like good teaching, publication, and 
research— needs to be recognized. The type of 
reward system employed for advising is closely 
related to the importance placed on academic 
advising at a given institution. Administrators may 
reinforce good advising by a variety of means, 
including extra compensation, reduction in work 
load, paid in-service training, consideration of ad- 
vising effectiveness in promotion /tenure decisions, 
and awards or other forms of public recognition. 
Although it is important not to overlook the intrinsic 
rewards an advisor may find in helping students, 
lack of some type of tangible reward system can 
impede effective academic advising. If advising is 
an agreed-upon responsibility, then it should be a 
factor in evaluation of the individual and recog- 
nized in decisions of salary, promotion, tenure, etc. 
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21. Mandatory training programs ara offered in MOST academic units (departments): 
(10) Yes 

(0) No (skip to question 24) 

22, Training programs for advisors include: 

This applies to 
ALL MOST SOME FEW NO 

academic units 

A workshop of one day or less 

A workshop of more than one day _ 

A series of short workshops throughout the year 

Method varies by advisor 

Other, please specify 



(10) (6) (4) (2) (0) 

23. The following topics are included in training for advisors: 

This applies to 

ALL MOST SOME FEW NO 

academic units 

Academic regulations, policies, and registration 

procedures 

Campus referral sources 

Counseling skills . 

Interview skills 

Career and employment information 

Use of information sources (admissions test 

results, transcripts) 

Decision-making skills 

Importance of the academic advising 

Definition of advising 

Other, please specify 



(10) (6) (4) (2) (0) 
24. The following group advising formats are available to students: 

This applies to 
ALL MOST SOME FEW NO 

academic units 

Credit or non-credit courses 

Workshops or seminars 

Small group meetings during orientation or 

registration 

Other, please specify 



(10) (6) (4) (2) (0) 
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21 -2a By and large, institutions havs dona an inadequate 
job of training advisors. Wail piannad and property 
prasantad in-service training sessions can be very 
effective in improving the quality of advising. Most 
advisors are receptive to improving their advising 
skills and techniques. 

All individuals engaged in academic advising 
should participate in pre-service and in-service 
development 

Successful advisor development programs are 
derived from the integration of content areas with 
the skill, experience, and willingness to participate 
of the advisors that the program is intended to 
serve 

Three factors to consider when planning advisor 
development programs: 

• Skill: understanding and applying basic princ- 
iples necessary to perform as an advisor 

• Experience: length of service as an advisor 

• Willingness: extent to which an individual desires 
to participate in the advising program 

Elements of content for advisor development should 
include: 

• Conceptual 

• information 

• Relational 

Conceptual elements include: 

• Definition of advising 

• Role of advising in student development 

• Relationship between advising and persistence 

• Relationship between advising and support 
services 

• Studant expectations of advisors 

• Rights and responsibilities of advisors/ advisees 

Information elements include: 

• Programs 

• Policies 

• Procedures 

• Referral services 

• Student information systems 

• Support tools 

Relational elements include: 

• Interview skills 

• Communication skills 

• Referral skills 

• Rapport building 

• Decision making 



Common sense in planning advisor development 
programs 

e Choose issues based on advisor or program 

evaluations, 
e Define program objectives, 
e Secure support from key Individual* 
e Publicize the objectives of the program, 
e Qlve ample lead time to participants, 
e Choose a location as far from day-to-day activity 

aa possible. 

e Choose dates when faculty are likely to have 

fewer conflicts, 
e if weekdays are choosen, identify time slots 

where the least instruction is taking place, 
e Consider multiple offerings of each session to 

accommodate diverse schedules. 

Training sessions can be structured around the 
needs perceived as most important to advisors and 
can be made more meaningful and interesting by 
use of appropriate handout materials, presentations 
by campus experts (e.g., the director of counseling) 
on basic counseling skills and techniques, video 
tapes, and simulation and role playing. Training 
sessions and support materials can correct some 
common deterrents to effective academic advising: 
lack of familiarity with curricuiar offerings, core 
requirements, referral sources, job opportunities, 
available data sources, and administrative forms 
and procedures used in the advising process: 
inadequate understanding of the role of the advisor 
lack of basic advising and counseling skills 

24. Group advising has been used by institutions as a 
supplement to regular advising and as a method of 
dealing with a large number of advisees in a 
relatively short time frame. Positive results have 
been achieved with group advising. Its major advan- 
tage is that it is a good way to impart common 
information in a nonrepetitious fashion (e.g., gen- 
eral education requirements, registration proce- 
dures, graduation requirements, general career 
information, decision -making skills, referral sources, 
etc.), thus freeing the advisor for more substantive 
contacts with individual advisees. This approach is 
not used aa widely as it probably should be for 
informational purposes, it obviously lacks the im- 
portant characteristic of developing the personal 
and caring relationship between the advisor and 
advisee which is critical to good advising. 
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Scoring K«y 



25. Support or reference materials routinely provided to advisors include: 

This applies to 

ALL MOST SOME FEW NO 

academic units 

Aggregate data on student retention 

Advising handbook 

Employment outlook projections _ 

Computerized student academic progress 

reports 

Academic planning worksheets 

Forms for anecdotal records or contracts , 

Articulation worksheets or agreements between 

institutions 

Directory of campus referral sources 

Other, please specify r 



No materials are provided 

(10) (6) (4) (2) (0) 



26. The following student information sources are routinely provided to advisors (check all that apply): 

This applies to 
ALL MOST SOME FEW NO 

academic units 

Admissions application 

High school transcript 

ACT/SAT scores 

Non-testing informstlon reported through 

ACT/SAT programs 

College transcript/ grade reports 

Locally administered interest/placement test 

results 

Other, please specify - 



(10) (6) (4) (2) (0) 



COflMIMfltS 



25-26. It is impossible to deliver quality advising without 
tlmafy and accurst* information and resources. 

Advisors cannot be expected to store ail necessary 
information in their heads. Support materials should 
be developed and distributed to advisors for their 
reference and use. A comprehensive, attractive, in- 
dexed advisor handbook is an indispensable tool 
for good advising. An advising handbook might 
include statements of policy, descriptions of cam- 
pus resources and procedures, information on ad- 
vising skills and techniques, information on aca- 
demic requirements, and samples of documents 
used in the advising process. 

Successful advising is predicated on a good referral 
system. Clesriy, the academic advisor should not 
attempt to be ail things to all people. The effective 
advisor makes full use of the entire range of 
resources available to assist students with specific 
needs or concerns Because of the importance of 
rsferral, it is imperative that advisors be thoroughly 
familiar with the resources on campus and the 
referral proceduree and that they spend the neces- 
sary time with the student to determine the best 
referral option. 



The ACT College Report is the most comprehen- 
sive source of information about freshman advisees. 

Advantages of ACT College Report for academic 
advising: 

• Presents a comprehensive picture of a students 
needs, interests, background, and abilities 

• Available before the student's enrollment and 
advising conference 

e Easy to use and interpret 

• Helps the advisor match the student's interests, 
abilities, needs, and plans with institutional 
resources 

• Provides advising leads and points of departure 

• Relates to common advising concerns 



Whoever is delivering advising to students needs 
an information support system. Quality advising is 
based on the premise that advisors can never know 
too much about the persons they are advising. An 
individual student's educational /career decisions 
are enhanced by the availability and use of relevant 
information by bom the advisor and the advisee. 
Institutions need to give careful thought to the type 
of information sources they wish to provide on a 
routine basis to advisors and advisees. 
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ADVISING OFFICES 



Scoring Key 



27. Students axe required to contact the advising office on the following occasions (check all that apply): 

(1) Class scheduling/registration 

(1) When changing class registration 

(1) When declaring a major 

(1) When changing a major 

(1) Following a report of unsatisfactory progress 

(1) Before withdrawing from the institution 

(1) For approval of a graduation plan 

(1) Other, please specify 

(0) Contact is not a requirement 

28. What are the responsibilities of your academic advising office and its coordinator/ director? (check 
all that apply) 

(1) Advising on General Education requirements 

(1) Advising transfer students 

(1) Advising underprepared students 

(1) Advising undecided/ exploratory students 

(1) Evaluating transfer credit 

0)— — Establlahing and maintaining advising records 

(1) Certifying graduation clearance 

(1) -.Freshman orientation 

(1) —Training advisors campus-wide 

(1) Preparing registration instructions and materials 

(D Developing a campus-wide advising handbook 

(1) Evaluating campus advising services 

(1) Coordinating all advising on campus 

(1) Other, please specify '. 

29. What is the approximate number of advisees assigned to each fuil-time equivalent advisor in your 
advising office? 

(8) Fewer than 1 00 students (4) 400-499 students 

(7) 100-1 99 students (3) 500-599 students 

(6) 200-299 students (2) 600-899 students 

(5) 300-399 students (1) 700 or more students 



30. Is the effectiveness of the advising office regularly evaluated? 

(10) Yes 

(0) No 

31. Are training programs provided for advising office staff? 

(10) Yes 

(0) No (skip to question 33) 



34 



37 



32. Check the topics included In advisor training. 



(1) 


Academic rMulfltioni Doliciftfl. and raaistffttian orocadurM 






(11 


CdunMllna skills 

■m WUI 1 Will 9fMII9 


(D— 


Interview skills 


(D- 


Career and employment Information 


0)- 


Use of Information sources (admissions test results, transcripts) 


0) — 


Decision-making skills 


CO- 


—Importance of the academic advising 


CO— 


Definition of advising 


(1)- 


Oth*r. plMM *p«rJfy 



33. Support or reference materials routinely provided to staff in the advising office include (check all 
that apply): 

(1) Aggregate data on the student population 

(1) Advising handbook 

(1) Employment outlook projections 

(1) —Computerized academic progress records 

(1) Academic planning worksheets 

(1) Forms for anecdotal records or contracts 

(1) Articulation worksheets or agreements between institutions 

(1) Directory of campus referral sources 

(1) Other, please specify 

(0) No materials are provided 

34. The following student information sources are routinely provided to advisors (check all that apply): 



(1)— 


Admissions application 


(1)- 


High school transcript 


(1)— 


ACT /SAT test scores 


(1)— 


—Non-testing Information reported through ACT/SAT programs 


(1)— 


—College transcript/grade reports 


(D — 


Locally administered interest/placement test results 


(0) — 


None 


(D — 


— Other, pi ass a apaeify 



Comments 



27-34. A more recent delivery system for academic advis- 
ing has been the development of advising centers. 
In general, these centralized centers are student 
service agencies designed to provide accessible 
information and assist students In their academic 
decision-making process on a needs basis. They 
are most frequently staffed by full-time professional 
advisors, but are often augmented by using faculty 
on release time or peer advisors and parapro- 
fessionala. They may be established campua-wide 
or in specific colleges or academic units, depend- 
ing on the Institutional setting. Advising centers can 
assume responsibility for a wide range of advising- 
related functions, thus providing coordination for 
the advising program campus-wide. 



Some advantages to a centralized advising center 
include: (1) centralized location accessible to stu- 
dents; (2) corp of well-trained advisors; (3) con - 
tinuity of contact (4) specialization by advisors; (5) 
wide range of advising services; (6) student- 
centered rather than department-centered; (7) more 
complete record-keeping and monitoring capability; 
(8) accuracy of information for advisees; and (9) 
ease of administration, training, supervision, and 
evaluation. A major disadvantage is often the direct 
cost of such a center. 

Comments on items 27-34 in this section would be 
similar to comparable items in the previous section. 
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OVERALL INSTITUTIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 



Scoring fay 



35. The following goals for advising programs havo been established by the National Academic 
Advising Association (NACADA). Consider whether your current advising services are delivered/ 
designed in such a way that these goals are successfully achieved for most students. Use the 
following scale to rate each goal. 

(0) 1 - Does not apply; no services have been implemented to address this goal 
(2) 2 - Achievement not very satisfactory 
(4) 3 - Achievement somewhat satisfactory 
(6) 4 - Achievement satisfactory 
(8) 5 - Achievement very satisfactory 

Assisting students in self-understanding and self-acceptance (vaiue clarification, under- 
standing abilities, interests, and limitations) 

Assisting students in their consideration of lit* goals by relating interests, skills, abilities, and 

values to careers, the world of work, and the nature and purpose of higher education 

Assisting students in developing an educational plan consistent with life goals and objectives 

(alternative courses of action, alternate career considerations, and selection of courses) 

Assisting students in developing decision-making skills 

Providing accurate information about institutional policies, procedures, resources, and pro- 
grams 

- Making referrals to other institutional or community support services 

Assisting students in evaluation or reevaiuation of progress toward established goals and 

educational plans 

Providing information about students to the institution, colleges, and/or academic depart- 
ments 



36. Using a scale of 1 (very ineffective) to 5 (very effective), rate the overall effectiveness of your 
institution's advising program on each of the following variables. Please make certain that you 
provide only one rating for the entire advising program. 

1 2 3 4 5 



Very Very 
Ineffective Effective 

(0) (2) (4) (6) (8) 

Providing for the advising needs of your students 

.Providing advisors who are willing to participate in advising, have at least the basic skills 

necessary for advising, and have the time necessary to do an effective job of advising 

Identifying and selecting individuals to participate in advising 

Providing advisors with timely and accurate information on their advisees 

Providing for communication among and between deans, department heads, advisors, and 

the coordinator of advising, if such a position exists 

Implementing a training program for advisors 

Providing advisor accountability, both to a higher level of authority and to advisees 
Providing appropriate levels of coordination, direction, and supervision 
Systematically evaluating both the advising program and advisors 
Recognizing/ rewarding quality advising 

Meeting student needs when combined with the expenditure of human and fiscal resources 
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37. List what you consider to be the three major strengths and weaknesses of your academic advising 
program. 

Strengths: Weaknesses: 

1. , . 1. 

2. - 2. 

3. , 3 ' 



ComiiMiiti 



35. Unfortunately, academic advising on many college 
campuses today is a low status/low priority activity, 
Poorly organized, performed in a perfunctory man- 
ner, and largely ineffective in meeting student and 
institutional needs. 

These goals for academic advising programs are 
ail legitimate statements of what should occur in 
the interaction between advisors and advisees. The 
emphasis is on a '•developmental" definition of the 
advising process. The term "developmental advis- 
ing" suggests that the major objective should be 
student growth— growth in self-awareness; growth 
in the ability to identify realistic academic and 
career goals, as well as a program of study to 
achieve them; growth in the awareness of life as 
extending beyond the collegiate experience. 

This approach to advising should not be confused 
with personal or psychological counseling. The 
focus of advising remains the student's academic 
self. It simply attempts to integrate the academic self 
with the student's other selves in a unified and 
coherent manner. The advisor should bring mul- 
tiple perspectives to the advising process (e.g., How 
do the general educational requirements enhance 
the academic goals? How does the course fit the 
major? How does the major contribute to the career 
goais? How do these career goals contribute to the 
life goals?). 

This developmental model suggests the following 
definition of academic advising: 

Academic advising Is a developmental process which 
asaists students in the clarification of their life/career 
goals and In the daveiopmant of educational plana for 
the realization of these goals It is a decision-making 
process by which students realize their maximum 
educational potential through communication and 
information exchanges wttti an adviser; it is ongoing, 
multifaceted, and the responsibility of both student 
and advisor. The advisor serves aa a facilitator of 
communication, a coordinator of learning experiences 
through course and career planning and academic 
progress review, and an agent of referral to other 
campus agencies aa necessary. 



A developmental approach to academic advising 
should go beyond requirements and registration. 
There must be a context within which these items 
fit, and that context needs to be the educational/ 
career plan developed between the student and the 
advisor. 

Academic advising provides the most significant 
mechanism by which students can relate their 
goais to the educational experience. 

Academic advising is also the only structured ser- 
vice on campus in which all students have the 
opportunity for ongoing, one-to-one interaction with 
a concerned representative of the institution. 

Academic advising has the potential to be a power- 
ful educational intervention, which can greatly 
improve the quality of education experienced by 
students. 

36-37. Your identification of strengths and weaknesses in 
your advising program is important in focusing on 
those specific areas which may need improvement. 

It should also be interesting to compare your per- 
ceptions of your advising program with the results 
of this audit 

As you examine the strengths and weaknesses of 
your advising program, you will probably find that 
you can capitalize on some of your strengths to 
overcome weaknesses. For example, interest and 
dedication on the part of advisors can be a plus in 
improving the training opportunities for advisors. As 
you proceed through the next steps in this audit, 
you can refer to these items in developing a list of 
recommendations and prtoritiea for action aimed at 
improving your academic advising program. 
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Analysis 



Now that you have rated your answers to tha individual questions that make 
up this audit you can group your responsas in order to analyze your results in 
a more meaningful way. Simply enter your scores for the items identified in 
each category and refer to the analytical comments accompanying the 
categories. The points referred to in the analysis section are formulated 
primarily on the baais of responses to items in the sections entitled Genera/ 
Information, Advising in Academic Unit (Department), and Overall Institutional 
Effectiveness and assume some advising being carried out in the academic 
units/departments. You will want to make adjustments accordingly as you 
analyze the information if all advising on your campus is conducted by an 
advising office. 
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Category Your Score Analysis 



MsiMQMlMflt of Advising 

Questions 3-8 




if your score here is iess than 10, your program may be in 
need of increased management of the advising function. 


a owing I'oncy 

Questions 7-9 




A score of 0 here indicates that you have not developed a 
comprehensive statement of institutional philosophy or 
mission in relation to academic advising. This process 
should precede any other modifications or improvements 
in your advising program. A score of 10-15 indicates that 
although you have a written policy statement you may 
wish to review it to check for the important elements in a 
comprehensive advising policy. You may also wish to 
check on the methods you are using to communicate your 
advising policy. 


Evaluation 

Questions 11, 19 




If your combined score here is 10 or more, you can be 
assured that you are genuinely concerned about mea- 
suring the outcomes of your advising program. A lower 
score would suggest that you may wish to initiate a more 
systematic appraisal of individual advisors as weii as of 
your overall advising program. 


Advisor Contact 
end Load 

Questions 13-16 




A score of 15 or less on these combined items suggests 
that you may have problems associated with the degree of 
"Intrusiveness" of your advising program, the establish- 
ment of quality relationships between advisors and ad- 
visees, or with advisor overload Since these factors are 
critical to effective advising, they should receive your 
immediate attention. 


Delivery of Advising 
Services 

Questions 10, 17, 24 




A total score of 10 or less on these items would indicate 
that your delivery system may be too monolithic in nature. 
Alternative strategies and delivery mechanisms should 
definitely be given consideration. 


Recognition/ Reward 
System 

Question 20 




A score of 4 or less on this important item would suggest 
that your advising program lacks the necessary tangible 
reward system so critical to individual advisor effective- 
ness. 


Advisor Training 
•ik^ vwwiopfnvni 

Qi Hons 21-23 




A score of 0 here indicates that you need to reconsider the 
importance of the training function to good advising and 
design training experiences that will assist in alleviating 
some of the common obstacles to improved advising. 


^ Information 

System 

Questions 25-26 




If your total score on these items is 8 or less, it is likely that 
your advising system is lacking a comprehensive informa- 
tion base for advisors, and advisors are not being provided 
the necessary support/ resource materials. 
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Category 



Your Score 



Analysis 



Question 18 



If your score is 4 or mors, you probably recognize the 
importance of establishing some type of selection in 
determining which faculty members are involved in advis- 
ing students. 



AdvWng Office 

Questions 27-34 



If you completed these items it indicates that you have 
implemented a mechanism that generally assures acces- 
sibility of advising, accurate information, and a coordina- 
tion of a wide range of advising-reiated functions which 
are important elements in a quality advising program. 



Advising Goals 

Question 35 



Overall Effective* 
of Advising Program 

Question 36 



If your score on this item is 25 or less, your advising 
program is probably not satisfactorily meeting commonly 
accepted goals for an academic advising program. A low 
score suggests that your advising program may be placing 
too much emphasis on the mechanical, routine, perfunctory 
aspects of the advising process, and not enough on the 
more substantive activity of exploring and synthesizing life, 
career, and educational goals. 



if your total score on this item is 25 or less, it is an 
indication that the overall effectiveness of your academic 
advising program is at best limited. A total and compre- 
hensive review of your advising program is both warranted 
and necessary. 
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4 

Action Planning 



You have completed your assessment of your academic advising program. 
You have gathered information, evaluated that information, and analyzed your 
findings to determine how you are doing in specific areas. We hope that the 
results indicate that you have a well-functioning advising program. However, 
there is always room for improvement Your final step is to make plans for 
addressing those areas that need improvement and assign priorities to your 
plans, while ensuring that you retain your strengths. 

This section contains a set of recommendations to guide your thinking and 
action planning. You may find that some of these recommendations have 
already been implemented on your campus. If so, simply concentrate on those 
recommendations which seem to have value for your situation and advising 
program. This process will resuit in a listing of specific recommendations for 
you to consider further. 

In developing plans for action, you should focus on those areas which 
received the lowest ratings. The accompanying recommendations for each of 
these categories should provide a starting point for your action planning. You 
may wish to examine each area closely to see whether a low score was due to 
some unique circumstance within your institutional setting. A low score may 
not necessarily be bad. If you feel such is the case, simply review the premises 
on which you based your answers. If you find these premises to be sound, 
don't worry about your score in that area It is not possible to provide one 
correct response for ail situations. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



Management of Advising 



1. Decide on an organizational model for the dtiivary of 
advising aarvicaa which will daaignata authority, 
aatabiiah accountability, promota integration, and boat 
meet stud ant neode. 

2. Daaignata a parson as campus-wide director or 
coordinator of academic advising and allocate enough 
time to carry out the functions effectively. 

3. Given a "decentralized" advising system, consider the 
establishment of a campua-wida Advising Coordinat- 
ing Committee/Council. 

4. Obtain administrative support and commitment for 
making improvements in the advising system. 



Advising PoUcy 

5. Develop and communicate a comprehensive written 
statement of institutional philosophy and practice in 
relation to academic advising. 

6. Develop materials and strategies designed to assist 
students to better understand what they should expect 
from the advising process. 



Evaluation 

7. Qain appropriate administrative support and commit- 
ment for a systematic evaluation program for aca- 
demic advising. 

8. Appoint a committee of advisors and administrators to 
design a comprehensive evaluation program which 
includes measurement of the effectiveness of the 
overall advising program as well as assessment of 
individual advisor performance 

9. Include advisee evaluation of individual advisors in 
your evaluation program. 

10. Obtain a consensus on the criteria that will be used to 
determine program and advisor effectiveness. 

1 1 . Use ACTs Survey of Academic Advising as an evalua- 
tion instrument 

12. Collect data in a manner that will ensure the most 
complete results (e.g« registration, common claas pe- 
riod, etc). 

11 Provide advisors with feedback or results of evalua- 
tions of themselves— individually and in comparison 
with other advisors. 



Advisor Contact and Load 

14. implement an "Intrusive" advising system that makes 
advisor/advisee contact mandatory at specific deci- 
sion points in a student's academic career. 

15. Develop workable guidelines on the ratio of advisees 
to advisor. 
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18. Have advisors schedule, post and keep regular office 
hours for meetings with advisees. 

1 7. Consider group advising aa an "overload strategy" for 
the information-giving aspect of the advising process. 

18. Consider the use of an advising center, peers, or 
paraprofeaslonala aa an "overload strategy." 



Deevery o( Advising Services 

19. Identify a method of determining the special advising 
needs of certain sub-populations of students arw 
develop strategies for accommodating these needs 
through special advising services, offices, and/or 
advisors. 

20. Design a delivery system for academic advising that 
combines various delivery mechanisms in a manner 
most appropriate to your institutional setting and 
needs. 

21. Implement some form of group advising activities as a 
supplement to the regular advising programs. 

22 Augment your regular academic advising delivery 
system through the use of carefully selected and 
trained peer advisors who are regularly evaluated and 
rewarded. 

23. Determine a rational method for assigning students to 
advisors. 

24. Be certain that you have provided an advising "home" 
for undeclared students and those many students who 
change their major after initial declaration. 

25. Develop a plan for integrating academic advising with 
related campus support services. 



Recognition/ Rsward System 

26. Establish a meaningful recognition /reward system for 
those involved in academic advising that includes, but 
is not necessarily limited to, consideration of advising 
effectiveness in making salary, promotion, and tenure 
decisions. 

27. Participate in the ACT/NACADA National Recognition 
Program for Academic Advising. 



Advisor Training and Development 

28. Gain appropriate administrative support for advisor 
training programs. 

29. Conduct a "needs assessment" to determine topics of 
greatest interest to advisors, and use this information 
in designing training activities. 

30. Organize training content under Conceptual, informa- 
tional, or Relational topics. 

31. Implement a comprehensive, regularly scheduled, on- 
going, in-service development program for ail those 
involved in advising students. 

32. Select times for the training activity that are most 
convenient to most advisors. 

33. Repeat training sessions for those advisors unable to 
attend for legitimate reasons. 

45 



34. Consider providing some form of incentives for those 
participating in training sessions. 

35. Design participatory training sessions that emphasize 
advisor involvement 

36. Implement a self-study training program that can be 
used by advisors on an individual basis if needed. 

37. Develop or acquire stimulus materials (eg* video 
cassettes, hand-outs, films, eta) that will aid training 
efforts. 

38. In designing advisor training, integrate the content 
areas with the skill, experience, and willingness of the 
advisors. 

39. Publish periodic "advising newsletters" containing 
items of interest to academic advisors. 

40. Mobilize appropriate campus resources and persons 
to assist in the training effort 

41. Evaluate training activities thoroughly and modify 
future sessions on the basis of suggestions and 
comments of participants. 

42. Include in your advisor training program activities that 
will assist advisors in acquiring the skills necessary to 
become more effective "dewjiopmentaT advisors. 



Advising Information System 

43. Develop a comprehensive information system that 
provides academic advisors with the information and 
resources they need— when they need them—in order 
to work effectively with individual advisees. 

44. Compile and distribute a comprehensive advisor hand- 
book. 

46. Investigate the possibility of implementing a computer- 
ized student progress record for use in the advising 
process. 

46. Provide advisors with a directory of campus referral 
sources. 

47. Provide advisors with the information that results from 
the ACT Assessment Program for use in working with 
freshmen advisees. 

48. Consider the adoption and use of ACTs DISCOVER, 
Take Hold of Your Future, ASSET, and VIESA pro- 
grams as information resources in your advising 
program. 



Selection of Advisors 

49. Implement an advisor selection program that is based 
on selecting advisors who have the interest, inclina- 
tion, and talent to be effective advisors. 

50. Develop and communicate procedures for advisees 
and advisors to request changes in assignment if 
desirable 



Advising Center 

51. Consider carefully the establishment of a centralized 
academic advising center that would serve aa a focal 
point for academic advising. The center would provide 
a single location, easily accessible to students, where 
students could receive ongoing advising relative to 
their educational and career planning needs at times 
convenient to students. 



ACTION PLANNING GUIDE 

When you have completed your review and consideration 
of the set of recommendations, you are ready to prepare 
for the implementation of improvements— the action step. 
To produce any real payoff for you, your campus, and your 
students, the ideas you have gained through this audit 
must be converted into specific plans and actions unique 
to your campus. 

This final worksheet is designed to guide you through this 
essential process. It is the most important part of your audit 
experience. 

1. Review the previous list of recommendations. 

2. List five recommendations which, in your judgement 
should have priority for implementation at your insti- 
tution. 

3. What further analysis, if any, should be done before 
action is appropriate or possible on/hese recom- 
mendations? 

4. Who will you need to contact individually to discuss 
steps ieading to implementation of the recommenda- 
tions? 

5. What are the possible support areas or obstacles to 
implementation on the campus? 

6. What additional resources, if any, will be necessary 
before the recommendations can be implemented? 

7. Who needs to be involved if the recommendations are 
to be eventually implemented? 

8. How will the proposal be presented? 

9. What is the time- line for implementation? 
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Resources 



Following are resources which you may wish to review for additional 
background information and insight into the topics covered in the Academic 

Advising Audit 



SOME ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT 



ACADEMIC ADVISING 



Directions: Pleas* indicate the extent of your 

agreement with each of the following 
statement* by checking the scale 
ranging from "strongly agree 91 to 
"strongly disagree ." 



1. Academic advising is an integral 
and necessary part of the higher 
education process and effectively 
delivered can greatly enhance 
the quality of students 9 
educational and career decisions. 

2. There is general consensus on 
our campus as to the purposes 
and goals of academic advising. 

3e The primary purpose of academic 
advising should be providing 
assistance in course selection 
and scheduling. 



Strongly Dis- Strongly 

Agree Agree Neutral agree Disagree 



4. Academic advising would be improved 
at our institution if there was 
stronger administrative support 
and leadership for advising. 

5. There is a renewed interest and 
commitment to academic advising on 
our campus. 

6. If our academic advising were more 
effective , there would be greater 
student retention. 
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7. Advisors on our campus are provided 
adequate information on their 
advisees. 

8. Advisor training activities on our 
campus are well attended and result 
in improved advising. 

9. The majority of our students would 
rate academic advising services as 
good or excellent. 
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(continued) 



Strongly Dia- Strongly 

Agree Agree Neutral agree Disagree 



10. 



11. 



12. 



13. 



Part of the evaluation of academic 
advising should be evaluation of 
individual advisors by the advisees. 

Effectiveness as an advisor should 
be a consideration in promotion, 
tenure, and merit pay increases. 

Our advising system should be more 
"intrusive 19 by making advisor/ 
advisee contact mandatory at 
specific decision points in a 
student's academic career. 

There is an administrative model 
for the delivery of advising 
services on our campus which 
clearly designates authority, 
establishes accountability, and 
promotes coordination and 
integration campuswide. 



14. There should be more coordination 
and cooperation between academic 
advising and student support 
services. 



15. Academic advising is basically a 
teaching function, and most all 
faculty should be involved in 
academic advising. 

16. Academic advising is basically a 
counseling function, and full-time 
professional advisors should perform 
most academic advising. 

17. Only those faculty who have the desire 
should be involved in academic advising* 

18. Peer advisors can be just as effective 
as faculty or professional advisors in 
delivering most dimensions of academic 
advising. 

19. Special advising services, which can be 
distinguished from services available 
to all students, should be provided to 
subgroups of students who have special 
advising needs (e.g., adults, transfer, 
underprepared, athletes, underrepre- 
sented, undeclared, etc.). 

20. Overall, we have an effective advising 
program that is successfully meeting 
the advising needs of all our students. 
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SURVEY OF ADVISING PRIORITIES 

South Dakota State University 



Circle the letter in the right hand column which best describes your relative 
priority for the item using the following key: 

N ■ Not a priority P » A priority HP ■ a high priority 

(Not important) (Important) (Essential) 



AVAILABILITY (availability of advisor for advisee) 

1. Spend sufficient time with advisees to fulfill their needs. N P HP 

2. Meet appointments promptly with advisees. N P HP 

3. Be present if office during posted office hours. N P HP 

4. Have extended office hours during pre-regi strati on. N P HP 

5. Be available for phone calls from advisees during office hours. N P HP 

6. Be available on a "wal k-in-anytime" basis to advisees. N P HP 

7. Make arrangements for a "substitute advisor" when absent 

from campus for more than a day. N P HP 

8. Take initiative to have advisees meet with me (send 

letters, phone them, etc.). N P HP 

9. Provide advisees with written information on such items 

as office hours, phone number and how to contact me. N P HP 

INFORMATION 

10. Be able to thoroughly explain university, college and 

major requirements to advisees. N P HP 

Be knowledgeable about available resources and services 
to which an advisee may be referred for concern areas 

(Counseling, Student Health, Placement, Financial Aid, etc.). N P HP 

Expect advisees to prepare for conference with advisor 
(tentative schedule prepared, advisee has necessary 
materials, etc.). N P HP 

13. Assist advisees in course selections to enhance their 

career aspirations including graduate studies. N P HP 

14. Keep current SDSU catalogs and schedule of classes in office. N P HP 

15. Help students select courses and course levels appropriate 

to their abilities and interests. N P HP 
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16. Keep up-to-date folders on each advisee Including 

addresses and phone numbers. N P HP 

17. Check advisee's name (particularly first name) prior to 

each meeting so that I can use it furing the Interview. N P HP 

18. Encourage advisees to become involved in activities 

and organizations. N P HP 

19. Know date deadlines for pre-reg1stration, drop/add, etc. N P HP 

20. Record a summary statement of each meeting with advisee. N P HP 

21. Use Advisor Handbook to determine correct procedures 

/ and regulations. N P HP 

ADVISOR/ADVISEE RELATIONSHIPS 

22. Advisors are someone the advisee can discuss personal concerns 

and problems with and such discussions be held in confidence. N P HP 

23. Advisors must establish a warm, open and working 

relationship with their advisees. N P HP 

24. Listen to advisee's ideas and understand their concerns 

and point of view. N P HP 

25. Advisors must communicate honest and realistic perceptions 
of advisee strengths and potential problems in respect to 

college and life goals, opportunities and present day needs. N P HP 

26. Advisor/ assist advisees to be able to make decisions 

for themselves. N P HP 

27. Advising should help students clarify their values 

and better understand themselves as a person. N P HP 

28. Show interest in advisees outside office meetings 

in informal settings. N P HP 

29. Advisors assist the advisee in making the transition from 

high school or work experiences to college. N P HP 

30. Develop advisee awareness and a positive attitude for the 

university and his/her interaction with the university. N P HP 

31. Stimulate advisees' recognition of their responsibility 

for exploring life/college goals and needs. N P HP 

32. Assist advisees with low academic performances and study 

skill problems N P HP 
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ADVISOR PERCEPTION INVENTORY 



01 ractlons 

Please indicate the extent of your agreement 
with each of the following statements by 
checking the scale ranging from "strongly 
agree" to "strongly disagree." 



Strongly 
Agree 



Neutral 



Dis- Strongly 
Agree Disagree 



1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 



Our present advising system 1s very 
effectl ve. 

I am provided the necessary resources 
I need to be an effective advisor. 

I am clear about my duties as an advisor. 

I am satisfied with the way my advisees 
are assigned to me. 

My advising workload is fair compared 
to that of my colleagues. 

I have too many advisees to do my 
advising properly. 

I have enough Information about my 
advisees to do a good job of advising. 

It 1s good to require meetings between 
advisees and advisors. 

I am satisfied with the current 
"recognition/reward" system for 
advising. 

I have difficulty keeping current about 
institutional regulations, policies, 
and procedures. 

Most of my advising time is spent on 
course selection and registration 
matters. 

I could benefit from attending advising 
workshops designed to improve my 
knowledge and skills as an advisor. 

I feel advising is an important part 
of teaching. 

I have a good knowledge of campus 
referral sources. 

I am comfortable advising students on 
non-academic matters. 

I am comfortable advising students on 
life/career plans. 

My advisees appear to appreciate the 
advice I give them. 

I would like to meet with my advisees 
more often. 

I have a good understanding of 
developmental advising. 

I enjoy my role as advisor, 
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2 

2 
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2 

2 



2 
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2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

3 
3 



5 
5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 

5 

5 
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PRESCR I PT I VE DEVELOPMENTAL 
ACADEMIC ADVISING CONTINUA 



Select either prescriptive or developmental description of 
ideal academic advising, and then indicate how important 
that aspect is using: 1 - very important to 4 - slightly 
Important for prescriptive advising OR 8 - vary Important 
to 5 « slightly important for developmental advising. 



Prescriptive 



1. Advisor tells student what 
he/she needs 10 know about 
programs and courses . 

2 Advisor knows college policies 
and tills student what lo do. 



3 Advisor talis studanl *hat 
schedule is bast 



4 Advisor ragistars student lor 
classes 

5 Advisor informs about deadlines 
and follows up behind student. 

6 Advisor tells student which 
classes to take. 

7 Advisor takes responsibility lor 
keeping advising hie updated 

a Advisor keeps informed aboul 
academic progress through 
files and records. 

9 Advisor tells student what to 
do in order to get advised. 

10 Advisor uses grades and test 
mulls io determine courses 
most appropriate lor student. 



Developmental 



Advisor helps student learn 
aboul courses and programs lor 
sail, 

Advisor tells student where to 
learn about policies and helps in 
understanding how they apply 
lo him/her. 

Advisor leaches about schedule 
planning and student takes 
responsibility lor planning own 
schedule. 

Advisor teaches student how to 
register sell. 

Advisor informs about 
deadlines, then lets student 

follow up. 

Advisor presents class options; 
student makes own selections. 

Advisor and student share 
responsibility lor file. 

Advisor keeps informed about 
academic progress through 
records and talking to student 
about academic eiperience*. 

Advisor and student reach 
agreement about nature of 
advising relationship. 

Advisor and student use grades, 
test results, and sell- 
determined interests and 
abilities to determine most 
appropriate courses 
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(Adapted from Winston and Sandor 
"Developmental Academic Advising: 
Whdt Do Students Want 19 
NACADA Journal, April 1984) 



Prescriptive 



Developmental 



11. Advisor specifies alternatives 
and indicates best choice when 
student laces difficult decision. 

12. Advisor takes care of academic 
problems. 

13. Advisor does not deal with 
vocational opportunities in 
conjunction with advising. 

M Advisor suggests what student 
should major in. 

15. Advisor identifies realistic 
actdervuc ooals based on 
\ and leal i 



grades i 



I results. 



10 Advisor is not knowledgeable 
aboul help available with 
non-academic concerns. 

17. Advisor does not encourage 
discussion of personal 
problems. 

18 Advisor is concerned mainly 
about academic lile ol student. 

tt. Advisor unaware of student s 
oulside-th+claesroom lile. 

2). Advisor provides information 
mainly about courses and 
class schedules. 



21 Advisor discusses only 
academic interests and plans 

22. Advisor does not spend time 
discussing time management 
and study techniques. 



Advisor aasists student in 
identifying alternatives and 
weighing consequences when 
facing dlllicult decision. 

Advisor leaches student 
problem-solving techniques 

Advisor deals with vocational 
opportunities in conjunction 
with advising. 

Advisor suggests steps student 
can lake lo help decide on 
major. 

Advisor assists student in 
identifying realistic 
academic goals based on 
grades, lest results, and sell* 
understanding. 

Advisor ie knowledgeable 
about available help for 
non-academic concerns. 

Advisor encourages discussion 
of personal problems. 

Advisor is concerned aboul 
personal, social, and academic 
Nle of student. 

Advisor shows interests in 
students outol-claaa lile. 

Advisor provides information 
aboul workshops and seminars 
in areas such as career plan* 
ning and study skills, and 
courses and class schedules. 

Advisor discusses academic 
and otheHharvacadentic 
Interests and plans. 

Advisor spends time discus* 
sing time management and 
effective study techniques 



OVERALL INSTITUTIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 



The following goats tor advising programs have bMn established by the National Academic 
Advising Aseodaion (NACAOA). Consider whether your currant sdvising services are 
daaVand/datlgiwd in sucn a way that tt>aaa goaia ara tuccaaafuily achiavad for moot students. Usa 
that following scale to rata aach goal 

1 - Ooaa not apply; no sarvioaa hava baan implamantad to addrata this goal 

2 - Achievement not vary satisfactory 

3 - Achievement somewhst satisfactory 

4 - Achievement satisfactory 

5 - Achievement vary satisfactory 

Assisting studanta in self-understanding and self-acceptance (valua clarification, 

undaratanding abilitiee, interests, and limitations) 

Assisting studanta in thair conaidaration of life goala by ratating interests, skills, abilities, and 

vaiuaa to careers, tha world of work, and the nature and purpose of higher education 
A s si stin g students in developing an educational plan consistent with life goals and objectives 
(alternative courses of action, alternate career considerations, and selection of courses) 

Assisting students in developing decision-making skills 

Providing accurate information about institutional policies, procedures, resources, and 

programs 

Making referraia to other institutional or community support services 

Assisting students in evaluation or reovatuation of progress toward established goala and 

educational plans 

Providing information about students to the institution, colleges, and/or academic departments 

Using s scale of 1 (very Ineffective) to 5 (very effective), rata the overall effectiveness of your 
institution's advising program on each of the following variable* Please make certain that you 
provide only one rating for ti>e entire advkeng program. 



1 2 3 4 5 
I I I | | 

V«ry Very 
Ineffective Effective 



.Providing for the advising needs of your students 

.Providing advisors who are willing to participate in advising, have at least the basic skills 
necessary for advising, and have the time necessary to do an effective job of sdvislng 
Jdentifying and selecting individuals to participate in advising 
.Providing advisors with timely i 1 accurate information on their advisees 
.Providing for communication among and between deans, dep&lment heads, advisors, and the 
coordinator of advising, if such a position exists 
-Implementing a training program for advisors 

.Providing advisor accountability, both to a higher level of authority and to advisees 
.Providing appropriate levels of coordination, direction, and supervision 
.Systematically evaluating both the advising program and advisors 
.Recognizing/rewarding quality advising 

.Meeting student needs when combined with the expenditure of human and fiscal resources 
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INTRODUCTION 



The contribution of effective academic advising to student success is, by now, 
obvious to most administrators and faculty. These individuals recognize that 
students who formulate a sound educational/career plan based on their values, 
interests, and abilities will have an increased chance for academic success, 
satisfaction, and persistence. Academic advising remains the most significant 
mechanism available on most college and university campuses for aiding and 
abetting this important process. Substantive advising services are a 
prerequisite to the successful transition of students into the postsecondary 
system as well as to their persistence to completion. This report presents the 
results from the third national ACT survey on the status of academic advising 
in colleges and universities. 

In 1979, with the encouragement and support of the National Academic 
Advising Association (NACAOA), The American College Testing Program (ACT) 
conducted the first National Survey of Academic Advising. Carst^nsen and 
Silberhorn (1979) reported the following conclusions from that study: 

o There are more similarities than differences in the approaches 
institutions take in the delivery of academic advising services. In 
general, institutions are traditional in their reliance on faculty to 
dispense information through the academic advising process. 

o Generally, academic advising has been and still is perceived by 
administrators to be a low-status function. 

o Those responsible for the delivery of academic advising services see 
advising as addressing the information needs of students rather than as 
an integral part of the students' total development which includes 
career and life planning. This is reflected not only in the manner in 
which the service is delivered, but also in the materials used and the 
training provided to those who serve as advisors. 
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• There are few effective systems in place for the evaluation of academic 
advising and little reward or recognition attached to its successful 
delivery. 

e Generally, institutions have no comprehensive statement of policy 
regarding the delivery of academic advising. This may indicate a lack of a 
clear sense of institutional mission in delivering this service. 

That first survey provided the higher education community with "baseline" data on 
academic advising in postsecondary institutions across the country. 
Undergraduate academic advising practices were examined in a second National 
Survey of Academic Advising conducted by the ACT National Center for the 
Advancement of Educational Practices in 1983. The survey instrument focused on 
those elements identified in the research on academic advising as important 
characteristics in the organization and delivery of advising services. This survey 
provided the opportunity to compare findings with the results of the initial survey 
and to note changes in trends and practices. 

The data in the 1983 National Survey on Academic Advising were based on a 
national sample of 1,095 two- and four-year public and private institutions of 
higher education. The institutions, chosen by a random sampling procedure that 
ensured responses would reflect national trends with a sampling error of less than 
9 percent, were the same institutions included in the sample for the 1979 National 
Survey on Academic Advising. 

Crockett and Levitz (1983) summarized the results of the second National Survey 
on Academic Advising as follows: 



Advising Goals and Needs 

e With the exception of student development goals, institutions perceive 
that they are by-and-large successfully meeting the advising goals 
established by the National Academic Advising Association. 

e Respondents cite greater administrative support and recognition for 
advising and expanded training for advisors as their greatest needs. 



Administration of Advising Services 

e On half of the campuses, advising policies and procedures are determined 
centrally for the entire institution. 

e The most common method of assigning students to advisors is to make 
assignments directly to academic units on the basis of intended major. 
Students without a declared major receive supplemental advising services. 
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• Advising centers axe more frequently employed in the delivery of advising 
at public colleges than at private colleges* Since 1979, there has been 
about a 5 percent gain in the number of advising centers. 

e There is a Director/Coordinator of Academic Advising at about one-fifth 
of the institutions. While this represents a slight increase since 1979. 
most persons holding this title are still not assigned these responsibilities 
on a full-time basis. 



Delivery of Advising Services 

e There appears to have been a significant increase in the proportion of 
institutions that have developed a comprehensive, written statement on 
the purposes and procedures of their advising programs. Today 63 percent 
of institutions have such a document, compared to only 26 percent in 
1979. However, many of these statements still exclude the critical 
elements of selection, training, and reward of advisors. 

e The degree of intrusiveness, as measured by requiring students to contact 
advisors at critical decision junctures, has not increased since 1979. At 43 
percent of the institutions, student; meet with their academic advisor 1-2 
times during the first term of their freshman year; at another 43 percent 
of the institutions freshmen meet with their advisors 3-4 times during the 
first term. 

e Less than half of the institutions indicate that they provide special 
advising services for selected groups of students that are distinguishable 
from services available to all students. 

e As was true in 1979, faculty advising continues to be the predominant 
advising delivery mode at all types of institutions. Typically between 1 
and 19 students are assigned to each faculty advisor. The majority of 
institutions have no formal recognition/reward system for those engaged 
in advising students. As was the case in 1979, three-fourths of the 
colleges do not consider advising effectiveness in making 
promotion/tenure decisions. 

e Group advising, except during freshman orientation, appears to be ai 
underutilized advising strategy. 

e Peer advisors are used to supplement the regular advising program in 
nearly half of the institutions. 
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Training, Evaluation, and Advising Materials 



• Many institutions are providing only a minimum of training to those 
involved in the advising process. This most often takes the form of an 
annual orientation meeting held at the beginning of the fall term. Only 
about a quarter of the institutions conduct regularly scheduled in-service 
workshops during the year. 

e The vast majority of institutions have not implemented a systematic and 
periodic appraisal of either their advising programs or individual advisor 
performance. 

e Advisors routinely have available college grade reports and admission test 
data for use in advising and are provided with material and resources 
necessary to the course selection and registration process. Six out of ten 
institutions have developed Advising Handbooks. 

The results from these two national surveys have been cited frequently in the 
literature and used as a catalyst to improve support for academic advising on 
individual campuses. Because these survey data have come to be valued by many 
interested in improving academic advising, it was decided to conduct a third 
national survey. The purpose of this survey was to update information for 
members of the advising profession who rely on the ACT advising surveys as a 
source of information about current practices and trends in academic advising, 



Methodology 

The data in the 1987 National Survey of Academic Advising are based on a new 
sample of institutions drawn from a total population of 2,606 two- and four-year 
public and private institutions. (See Table 1 below for a description of sampling 
frame.) 



Table 1 



Typa of Institution n % 



two-ytar public 932 35.8 

two-yaar prlvata 138 3.3 

four-yaar pub I Ic 516 19.8 

four-yaar prlvata 1020 39.1 

Total 2606 100. Of 
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A sample of 652 institutions was selected which would ensure, if a 60 percent 
response rate was achieved, that the respondents would be reflective of national 
trends with a sampling error of less than S percent. This report is based on 
responses from 447 institutions representing a return rate of 69 percent. This 
response rate compared favorably with the return rates of the two earlier surveys 
(1979 a 75 percent; 1983 = 69 percent). As shown in Table 2, the distribution of 
the responding institutions follows closely that of the sampling frame, thus one 
may assume that the sample is nationally representative of institutional types. 



Table 2 



Type of Institution n * 



two-year pub I Ic 1 55 34.7 

two-year private 27 6.0 

four-year pub I i c 91 20.4 

four-year prlvata 167 37.4 

Total* 440 98.51 



•7 Institutions, 1.31, chosa the "othar n category for institutional type. 

A further understanding of the respondents is provided in Table 3. 

Tables 

Size of Undergraduate Enrollment 

2-Year 2-Year 4-Year 4-Year 





Publ ic 


Private 


Pub 1 i c 


Private 


Total 


Under 1,000 


14.2* 


77.3* 


6.6* 


41.6* 


26.9* 


1 ,000-2,499 


36.8 


22.2 


20.9 


41.6 


34.5 


2,500-4,999 


21.9 


0.0 


17.6 


10.8 


15.5 


5,000-9,999 


15.5 


0.0 


29.7 


5.4 


13.5 


10,000-19,999 


9.0 


0.0 


15.4 


0.6 


6.7 


Over 20,000 


2.6 


0.0 


9.9 


0.0 


2.9 




The survey instrument was designed so that responses could be reported for 
advising programs conducted within academic units or departments or delivered 
through advising offices. The organizations! structures or models of advising used 
in this survey are those developed by Habley (1983). Surveys were mailed to the 
Director/Coordinator of Academic Advising at each institution with a request that 
the survey be completed by the person most knowledgeable about the campus 
advising program. Table 4 provides the title of respondents by institutional type. 



Table 4 



Title of Respondent 





2-Yaar 


2-Yaar 


4-Yaar 


4-Yaar 






Publ ic 


Privata 


Publ ic 


Privata 


Total 


Olractor /Coord of Advising 


11.91 


7.41 


39 .61 


17.41 


19.61 


0 tractor of Counseling 


31.1 


0.0 


5.5 


3.6 


13.1 


VP/Daan of AcadMic Affairs 


11.9 


44.4 


11.0 


30.5 


20.5 


Asst. vp/Dsan of AcadMic 












Affairs 


1.3 


7.4 


18.7 


15.0 


10.6 


VP/Oaan of Studant Affairs 


11.9 


3.7 


3.3 


5.4 


7.0 


Asst. VP/Oaan of Studant 












Affairs 


3.3 


0.0 


2.2 


1.2 


2.0 


Col laga Oaan or Dapartmant 












Cha < r parson 


4.6 


7.4 


4.4 


7.2 


5.6 


Othar 


23.8 


29.6 


15.4 


19.8 


21.4 



Finding! And Discussion 

Coordination and Organization of Campus Advising System 

In this section of the survey, respondents were asked to provide data on the 
coordination and reporting line of the individual charged with responsibility for 
the advising program, the existence and content of an institutional policy 
statement on academic advising, and the identification of an organizational model 
for the campus advising system. 



Coordination and Reporting Lines 

Table 5 depicts the title of the indivllual (if any) who has the responsibility for 
the coordination of academic advising on the campus. 
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Table 5 



Coordinator of Academic Advising on Campus 





2-Vaar 


2-fear 


4-raar 


4-raar 




1963 




Publ (c 


Pr i vata 


Publ ic 


Privata 


Total 


Total 


Dlr/Coord of Advising 


10.41 


14.8$ 


39.61 


21.11 


20.9$ 


' 19.01 


Director of Counseling 


33.8 


3.7 


3.5 


3.0 


14.2 


11.0 


VP/Dsan of Acadaaic Affairs 


8.4 


40.7 


12.1 


25.9 


18.0 


16.0 


Asst. VP/Daan of Acadaaic 














Affairs 


3.9 


3.7 


14.3 


12.7 


9.4 


6.0 


VP/Daan of Student Affairs 


11.7 


0.0 


3.3 


4.2 


6.3 


6.0 


Asst. VP/Daan of Studant 














Affairs 


4.5 


0.0 


1.1 


1.8 


2.5 


2.0 


Col lags Daan or Dept. 














Chairperson 


3.9 


7.4 


6.6 


13.3 


8.1 


12.0 


Othar 


16.9 


22.2 


8.8 


13.3 


14.4 


20.0 


No ona has this responsibi 1 ity 


6.5 


7.4 


8.8 


4.8 


6.3 


9.0 


N « 


154 


27 


91 


166 


445 





When comparing data for the total survey group in 1983 and 1987, two trends 
become obvious. First, there appears to be a swing toward campuswide 
coordination of the advising system. Coordination by a college dean or the 
department chairpersons is on the decrease as is the rather diverse category 
labeled "other." And, coordination at the Vice President, Assistant Vice 
President^ and Director level has increased. In spite of the trend toward 
campuswide coordination, there was little change in the assignment of 
coordination responsibilities to an individual with the title Director or Coordinator 
of Academic Advising. 

The second trend of note is that there is increasing recognition that the function 
of advising should be coordinated as indicated by a decrease in responses to the 
category "No one has this responsibility" from 9 percent in 1983 to 6.3 percent in 
1987. 



There is substantial difference in the title of the individual responsible for 
coordinating advising among the four institutional types. The most common title 
for the person responsible for coordination in each type is: 



e Two-year public 

e Two-year private 

e Four-year public 

e Four-year private 



Director of Counseling (33.8%) 
VP/Dean of Academic Affairs (40.7%) 
Director/Coord of Advising (39.6%) 
VP/Dean of Academic Affairs (25.9%) 



As might be expected, the amount of time an individual spends in the coordination 
of the advising system is directly related to the breadth of his/her 
responsibilities. Table 6 reports the time spent on coordinating responsibilities. 
Note the higher percentage of full-time individuals (24.7 percent) from four-year 
public institutions where the title Director/Coordinator of Academic Advising is 
the most common title. In addition, private institutions where Vice 
President/Dean of Academic Affairs is the most common title, indicate the 
highest percentage of individuals devoting less than one-quarter time" to the 
coordination function. A similar phenomenon exists at the two-year college where 
the Director of Counseling is the most common title. 



Tables 



Time Spent on Responsibilities of Coordinating Advising 







2-Yaar 


2-Y*ar 


4-Y»ar 


4-Yaar 








Publ ic 


Pr I vatt 


Publ Ic 


Prlwata 


Total 


L«S3 than ona-quartar tlma 




46. IX 


65. 2t 


42. OS 


47.51 


47. It 


Ona-quartar tin* 




24.1 


8.7 


11.1 


21.3 


19.4 


Half-tin* 




12.1 


21.7 


16.0 


15.0 


M.3 


Thran-quartar tin* 




6.4 


0.0 


6.2 


6.3 


5.8 


Full-tin* 




11 .3 


4.3 


24.7 


10.0 


13.3 




N ■ 


141 


23 


81 


160 


412 



The reporting lines of the individuals responsible for the coordination of campus 
advising are reported in Table 7. Although the data for institutional types is not 
reported here, it is obvious that more than 32 percent of all advising programs 
report through the academic affairs reporting line while slightly more than 17 
percent report through the student affairs reporting line. It is also significant to 
note that 30.7 percent of the institutions indicate that the individual coordinating 
campus advising reports to the President of the institution. 
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Table 7 



Individual Rcgponrihta for Coordinating Campm Adyjsj^g System 
(By Positional Reporting Una) 





Olr 


Dtr 


VP 


AVP 


VP 


AVP 










Adv 


Cnsing 


AA 


AA 


SA 


SA 




OthT 


Total 


Pr«sid«nt 


2.2* 


4 .51 


92. 3* 


19. OS 


88.9* 


27.31 


33.31 


4.7* 


30.7* 


VP - AA 


32.3 


17.5 


3.8 


61.9 


7.4 


9.1 


33.3 


34.4 


25.9 


AVP - AA 


17.2 


6.3 


0.0 


4.8 


0.0 


9.1 


2.8 


3.1 


6.2 


VP - SA 


12.9 


49.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


18.2 


5.6 


7.8 


12.5 


AVP - SA 


8.6 


9.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


27.3 


0.0 


4.7 


4.8 


DMn 


9.7 


4.8 


0.0 


11.9 


0.0 


0.0 


19.4 


25.0 


9.8 


Otfi«r 


17.2 


7.9 


3.8 


2.4 


3.7 


9.1 


5.6 


20.3 


10.1 


N - 


93 


63 


78 


42 


27 


11 


36 


64 


417 



Organizational Models 



The definition of organizational models for academic advising was taken from the 
schema developed by Habley (1983) and also discussed in an article by Habley and 
McCauley (1987). Respondents were asked to consider the following statements 
and check the one statement which most closely described the overall 
organization of advising services on their campuses. A fuller description of the 
models can be obtained by reviewing the articles cited above. 

Faculty-Only Model —All students are assigned to an instructional 
faculty member for advising. 

Supplementary Model — All students are assigned to an instructional 
faculty member for advising. There is an advising office which provides 
general academic information and referral for students, but all advising 
transactions must be approved by the student's faculty advisor. 

3plit Model — There is an advising office which advises a specific group 
of students (e.g., undecided, underprepared, non traditional). All other 
students are assigned to instructional units and/or faculty for advising. 

Dual Model— Each student has two advisors. A member of the 
instructional faculty advises the student on matters related to the 
major. An advisor in an advising office advises students on general 
requirements, procedures, and policies. 
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Total Intake Model —Staff in an administrative unit are responsible for 
advising ALL students for a specified period of time and/or until 
specific requirements have been met. After meeting those 
requirements, students are assigned to a member of the instructional 
faculty for advising. 

Satellite Model— Each school, college, or division within the institution 
has established a unit which is responsible for advising. 

Self-Contained Model— Advising for all students from point of 
enrollment to point of departure is done by staff in a centralized 
advising unit. 

The distribution on this item is presented in Table 8. 



Table 8 



Organizational Models by Institutional Type 





2-yaar 


2-yaar 


4-Yaar 


4-Yaar 




Modal 


Publ Ic 


Prlvata 


Publ ie 


Privata 


Total 


Faculty-Only 


25 M 


59.31 


31.91 


37. IX 


33. IX 


Supplaaantary 


12.3 


7.4 


18.7 


29.9 


19.9 


Split 


23.2 


3.7 


36.3 


15.6 


22.1 


Dual 


3.9 


7.4 


1.1 


6.0 


4.3 


Total Intaka 


3.9 


7.4 


5.5 


4.8 


4.7 


Satai I ita 


4.5 


0.0 


5.5 


4.2 


4.5 


Sal f -Contained 


26.5 


14.8 


1.1 


2.4 


M.4 


N » 


155 


27 


91 


167 


447 



In reviewing Table 8, several conclusions can be drawn. First, the Faculty-Only 
Model has been, and continues to be, the primary organizational model for 
advising on all campuses. This survey indicates, however, that the Faculty-Only 
Model exists in only about one-third (33.1 percent) of the institutions surveyed. 
Although it may be easy to conclude that this model is on the decline, it should be 
noted that faculty are the sole source of formal advising responsibility in the 
Supplementary Model also. Fifty-three percent of our respondents indicate that 
faculty has sole responsibility for the delivery of advising services on their 
campuses. Although exact comparative data are not available, the 1983 survey 
reported that 53 percent of the institutions indicated that freshman advising was 
the responsibility of the faculty. In addition, it Is safe to assume that with the 
exception of the Self-Contained Model, faculty has the primary responsibility for 
advising which takes place in each of the other models. 
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A second observation gleaned from Table 8 is that the four most common models 
(Faculty-Only, Split, Supplementary, and Self-Contained) account for 88.5 percent 
of the campuses surveyed. Each of the other three models (Total Intake, Dual, 
and Satellite) Is found in lesa than one institution in twenty. Since the 
organisational models were not used in the 1983 survey, only future research on 
the models will provide an accurate picture of trends in their deployment. 

The final conclusion on organizational models Is that there is significant 
variability in the utilization of models when institutional type is considered. 
Table 9 depicts the top-ranked models for each of the institutional types. 



Table 9 

Most Prevalent Organizational Models by Institutional Type 

2-r«ir 2-Yaar 4-Yaar 4-Yaar All 

Rank Pubi lc Prlvata Publ le Prlvatg Institutions 



Sal f-Containad Faculty-Only Split Faculty-Only Faculty-Only 

(26.51) (59.31) (36.3«) (37.11) (33.11) 

Self 

Faculty-Only Contained Faculty-Only Supplementary Split 

(25.81) (14.81) (31.91) (29.91) (22.lt) 

Dual /Total 

SP"t Intaka Supplementary Split Supplementary 

(23.21) (7.41) (18.71) (15.61) (19.91) 



Tha two-year public colleges seem to display no clear preference for a model: the 
self-contained (28.5 percent), faculty-only (25.8 percent), and split (23.3 percent) 
models are utilized almost equally among the 155 two-year public colleges 
participating in this survey. 

As could be anticipated, four-year private insliU ions rely most heavily on the 
two models which utilize faculty advisor* solely (faculty-only and 
supplementary). Finally, the greatest diversity in choici of organizational models 
appears in the two-year institutions where either the totally centralized (self- 
contained) or the totally decentralized (faculty-only) are the two most popular 
models. 
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Institutional Policy Statement on Academic Advising 



One of the most important aspects of a quality academic advising program is the 
existence of a policy statement. Table 10 reports the existence of a policy 
statement from both the 1983 and 1987 surveys. 



Table 10 

Percentage of Institutions with Advising Policy Statement 

2-Yaar 2-Yaar 4-Y«ar 4-Yaar 

Public Prlva*« Public Private Total 

83 87 83 87 83 87 83 87 83 87 

Ym 63* 31.61 37* 33.8* 62* 33.4* 66* 36.8* 63* 33.9* 

No 36 48.4 43 46.2 36 46.6 31 43.2 35 46.1 



Significant disparity Is apparent between the 1983 and 1987 surveys in 
respondents' reports on the existence of an advising policy statement. There was 
a decrease of 9.1 percent in the number of institutions reporting the existence of 
such a statement from 1983 to 1987. The greatest change is found among two- 
year institutions where 11.4 percent fewer Institutions reported having a policy 
statement on advising. 

To assess the comprehensiveness of existing policy statements, respondents were 
asked to indicate whether specific elements were covered in their statements. 
Table 11 reports the inclusion of these topics for those institutions which reported 
that a policy statement existed. 
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Table 11 

Elements Detailed In Statement on Academic Adviaing (1 j 



2-Yaar 2-Year 4-Year 4-Ytar All 
Public Private Public Private Institutions 
83 87 83 87 83 87 83 87 83 87 



rn i losopny 


73* 


75,9* 


761 


AY * ef 

83.31 


66* 


71 .7% 


731 


76.11 


721 


75.9* 


Goals 


82 


77.2 


81 


83.3 


80 


71.7 


81 


78.5 


81 


77.3 


Otliv«ry Strata its 


54 


54.4 


56 


33.3 


39 


37.0 


53 


57.6 


55 


51.7 


Advisor RMponsibi I itiss 


72 


75.9 


100 


75.0 


71 


80.4 


83 


91.4 


78 


32.4 


Advisor Ssltction 


28 


38.0 


38 


33.3 


29 


26.1 


31 


27.2 


30 


31.0 


AdviSM Rtsponsibi 1 itifts 


N/A* 


46.8 


N/A 


33.3 


N/A 


60.9 


N/A 


47.3 


N/A 


49.4 


Advisor Training 


22 


29.1 


18 


25.0 


28 


21.7 


21 


25.8 


23 


25.8 


Advisor Evaluation 


N/A 


20.3 


N/A 


33.3 


N/A 


13.2 


N/A 


12.0 


N/A 


16.8 


Rtcogn i t i on /Reward 


9 


8.9 


6 


8.3 


II 


10.9 


7 


10.9 


8 


9.9 



UJ Multiplt responses possible; percentages will not total 1001. 
•Oata not aval labia. Item was not included in 1963 survay. 



An analysis of the data presented in Table 11 leads to the conclusion that there 
are no discernible changes in advising policy content either for all institutions or 
among institutional types. Nearly half (49.4 percent) of the 1987 respondents 
report that advisee responsibilities are included in their policy statements, a topic 
which was not included as an item \r. the 1983 survey. 

In addition, philosophy of advising, goals of advising, and advisor responsibilities 
were the only items included in the policy statements of 75 percent or more of the 
institutions reporting in both the 1983 and the 1987 surveys. 

The changes which dc exist within institutional type from 1983 to 1987 may be 
more a function of the small number of institutions reporting, particularly for the 
private two-year college where only 12 institutions had policy statements which 
were presented in Table 11. 
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On a final note, the reader should be reminded that Table 11 represents only_ those 
institutions which have a policy statement on academic advising (53.9 percent of 
the Institutions surveyed). A more in-depth analysis of the data reported in both 
Tables 10 and 11 leads to conclusions such as 40.9 percent (.539 x .759) of all 
institutions in our sample have an advising policy statement which includes the 
institution's philosophy of advising. Similar comparisons can be undertaken for 
institutional types by multiplying the percentage of the institutional type with a 
policy statement by the percentage of that institutional type including a 
particular item in that existing statement. 



Evaluation of Program Effectiveness 

Table 12 reports both the 1983 and 1987 responses to the question "Does your 
institution regularly evaluate the overall effectiveness of your advising program ?" 



Table 12 





Regular Evaluation of 


Program Effectiveness 






2-YMP 


2-Yaar 


4-Yaar 


4-Yaar 


Al 1 




Publ ic 


Pr i vata 


Publ ic 


Pr i vat* 


Institutions 




83 87 


83 87 


83 87 


83 87 


83 87 


YM 


221 44.71 


71 63.01 


171 31.11 


231 45.11 


211 42.51 


NO 


75 55.3 


39 37.0 


80 68.9 


74 54.9 


76 57.5 


Blank 


♦ N/A 


4 N/A 


3 N/A 


3 N/A 


3 N/A 



Table 12 indicates that there is a pronounced trend toward the evaluation of 
advising program effectiveness both within institutional types and across all 
institutions. Although only 42.5 percent of institutions report the systematic 
evaluation of advising program effectiveness, the figure is more than double the 
percentage reported in the 1983 survey (21.0 percent). 



Academic Departments 

This section of the National Survey was intended to provide a description of the 
academic advising practices which exist in academic units or departments within 
the institution. Throughout this section the term "faculty advising" is used 
interchangeably with the terms "academic department" and "academic unit" 
because the preponderance of the advising in academic units is the responsibility 
of the teaching faculty. It should be noted, however, that a small but significant 
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portion of the advising is conducted by non-instructional personnel) 
paraprofessional advisors, and peer advisors* 

Institutions responding to this section represent all the organizational models 
described in the previous section of this chapter with the exception of those 
respondents who identified with the self-contained model for the delivery of 
advising services. 

In an attempt to capture the diversity of practices in academic departments, the 
researchers asked the respondents to check the extent to which selected 
characteristics applied to the academic departments on their campuses. 
Respondents were asked to check one of the five categories listed below: 

ALL — If the characteristic applied to all academic departments on the 
campus. 

MOST — If the characteristic applied to at least two-thirds, but not all of 
the departments on the campus. 

SOME — If the characteristic applied to more than one-third but less than 
two-thirds of the departments on the campus. 

FEW — If the characteristic applied to one-third or less of the 
departments on the campus. 

NO — If the characteristic applied to none of the departments on the 
campus. 

For the purpose of reporting the data, the categories MOST, SOME, and FEW were 
collapsed into a single category labeled SOME on the tables which follow. 

No comparable dsta exists from the 1983 Survey of Academic Advising because 
that survey provided no systematic methodology for separating faculty advising 
from other advising which took place on the campuses surveyed. A goal of this 
research is to provide baseline data for a future study measuring changes in 
advising practices within academic departments. 



Delivery of Advising Services in Academic Departments 

These items of the survey deal with the identification of individuals who serve as 
academic advisors, the prevalent roles of those advisors, and the utilization of 
group advising formats to deliver services to students. Table 13 reports the 
extent of involvement of advisor types within the academic units. 

The primary delivery of advising services in the academic departments is through 
instructional faculty with 49.9 percent of the institutions reporting the utilization 
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of instructional faculty in all departments. In addition, 50.1 percent of the 
institutions reported that department chairpersons advise in all of their 
departments. The use of paraprofessional and peer advisors was extremely low 
with 16.4 percent and 1)2.8 percent, respectively! of the institutions reporting* no 
utilization of those advisor types in academic departments. Non-instructional 
personnel are utilized in all departments on the campuses of only 6.8 percent of 
the institutions surveyed. 

When institutional type is considered, the following tendencies are noted: 

1. The use of both department heads and instructional faculty is higher in 
private institutions than in public institutions. 

2. The use of peer and paraprofessional advisors in academic departments is 
a practice associated almost exclusively with four-year institutions— 
particularly public institutions. Even so, they are used in only some 
departments at these institutions. 

3. Public institutions appear more likely to utilize non-instructional 
personnel to deliver advising services in academic departments. 

Data reported in Table 14 describe the methods by which faculty become involved 
in the advising process. Respondents were asked to rate the extent to which 
faculty volunteered, were required, or met selection criteria to become advisors. 

One of the current themes in advising literature is the utilization of only faculty 
who volunteer for advising services within the department. The data for all 
institutions, however, indicate that faculty are required to advise ir ALL (48.4 
percent) or SOME (38.8 percent) of the departments. Voluntary participation in 
the departmental advising programs does not exist at all for 60.2 percent of the 
totsl group, and the use of selection criteria for participation of faculty does not 
exist at all for 67.9 percent of the campuses reported in this survey. 

Comparisons of institutional types lead to the following observations. 

1. Voluntary participation is most likely to occur in four-year public 
institutions, although the mode for those institutions and their private 
counterparts is to require faculty to advise. 

2. Selection criteria are most likely to be applied in four-year private 
institutions, although selection criteria are applied in all departments at 
only 12.3 percent of these four-year private institutions. 

3. Faculty are most likely to be required to advise in two-year institutions; 
58.5 percent of two-year public and 75.0 percent of two-year private 
institutions require faculty to advise in all departments on campus. 
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Table 13 

Advisor Typea In Academic Departmenti 



Txo-Year Two-Year Four-Yaar Four-Year 
Publ ic Private Pub I lc Private Total 



Advlsinq Personnel 


All 


Some 


No 


Al 1 


Sate No 


All 


Some 


No 


All 


Some 


No 


All 


Some 


No 


Department Heads 


45.9 


36.7 


17.4 


65.0 


15.0 20.0 


31.1 


57.8 


II. 1 


62.7 


29.1 


8.2 


50.1 


38.0 


12.0 


Nan- 1 n struct ion a I 
Personnel 


13.8 


41.2 


45.0 


5.0 


35.0 60.0 


2.2 


61.1 


36.7 


3.8 


35.4 


60.8 


6.8 


42.8 


50.4 


Instructional 
Faculty 


48.6 


45.0 


6.4 


70.0 


25.0 5.0 


40.0 


55.6 


4.4 


55.1 


39.2 


5.7 


49.9 


44.6 


5.5 


Paraprof ess 1 one 1 s 


2,8 


6.4 


90.8 


0.0 


0.0 100.0 


0.0 


35.6 


64.4 


0.0 


5.3 


94.9 


0.8 


12.8 


86.4 


Peers 


0,9 


4.6 


94.5 


0.0 


5.0 95.0 


0.0 


35.6 


64.4 


3.8 


12.0 


84.2 


i.a 


15.4 


82.8 












Table H 


























Selection of Faculty Advisors 




















Two-Year 
Publ Ic 


Two-Year 
Private 


Four-Year 
Public 


Four-Year 
Private 




Total 




Method 


Ail 


Some 


No 


Al 1 


Some No 


All 


Some 


No 


All 


Some 


No 


Al 1 


Some 


No 


They volunteer 


10.4 


20.7 


66.9 


0.0 


15.0 65.0 


2.3 


51.1 


46.6 


9.7 


29.9 


60.4 


7.8 


32.0 


60.2 


They meet certain 
selection criteria 


4.7 


12. J 


83.0 


5.0 


5.0 90.0 


2.3 


32.9 


64.8 


12.3 


31.2 


56.5 


7.2 


24.9 


67.9 


They are required 
to advise 


58.5 


21.7 


19.8 


75,0 


25.0 0.0 


46.6 


35.0 


18.2 


46.8 


35.0 


16.2 


48.4 


36.6 


15.0 



A final question in the delivery of advising services within academic departments 
is the extant to which group advising formats were utilized to deliver services. 
Table IS reports on the use of such formats. 

Small group meetings during orientation or registration are the most used of the 
group advising formats investigated. Nearly one-third (32.7 percent) of the 
institutions responded that all departments employed small group meetings, and 
60.1 percent reported that some departments utilized that strategy. Credit or 
non-credit courses and workshops or seminars were far less popular as group 
strategies* with 60.1 percent and S8.6 percent respectively reporting that no 
departments utilized those strategies. 

When institutional type was considered, the following trends were observed. 

1. Public institutions were most likely to employ at least one of the group 
advising formats in at least some of their departments. 

2. Two-year public institutions were most likely to provide credit-bearing 
or non-credit courses as a group advising strategy, with 18.5 percent 
reporting such activity in all departments and 32.6 percent reporting 
courses in some of their departments. 



Advisor Load and Student Contact 

For a faculty advising program to be effective, several factors related to 
advisor/advisee contact need to be taken into account. First, the faculty advisor 
must have a reasonable number of students to advise. Second, the faculty member 
must devote time to the function of academic advising, allowing for more than 
perfunctory schedule approval once each term. Finally, policies and procedures 
should maximize the potential for interaction between the advisee and the faculty 
advisor. 



Table 16 reports on the typical advisor load in academic departments. 

The data presented in Table 16 for all institutions indicates that although loads 
are highly variable, faculty advisor loads of more than 40 advisees are rather 
uncommon. Further scrutiny of the original data which is not broken down in 
Table 15 shows that only 4.9 percent of the institutions report loads of more than 
40 per advisor in most (two-thirds or more) of their departments. Only 2.5 
percent of the institutions indicate loads in excess of 40 students in all of their 
departments. 
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Table 16 

Group Advising Formata Utilized 

Two-Year Two-Vear Four -Year Four-Vear 

Public Private Pub I Ic Private Total 



Foreats All Some No All Soma No All Soma No All Some No All Soaw No 

Credit or Non -Credit 

Courses 18.5 32.6 48.9 6.7 26.6 66.7 6.1 32.9 61.0 10.2 21.3 68,5 11.8 28.1 60.1 

Workshops or 

Seninars 7.6 36.2 56.2 13.3 33.4 53.3 4.9 42.7 52.4 9.4 25.3 65.4 8.1 33.1 58.6 

Snal I Group Meetings 
During Orientation 

ui or Registration 25.0 66.3 8.7 33.3 46.7 20.0 23.2 73.1 3.7 43.3 49.6 7.1 32.7 60.1 7.2 
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Variations in advisor load do appear among institutional types. The more 
substantial variations ares 

1. Private institutions are more likely to exhibit loads of less than 20 
students per faculty advisor than public institutions. 

2. Public institutions are more likely to exhibit loads in excess of 40 
students per advisor with 2.3 percent of four-year public institutions 
indicating this practice in all of their departments and 68.2 percent of 
those institutions indicating that at least some of their departments had 
loads in excess of 40. Similar distributions for two-year public 
institutions are 3.0 percent and 53.6 percent respectively. Although 
private institutions report comparable percentages of loads in excess of 
40 advisees in all departments, the percentages of private institutions 
reporting loads in excess of 40 in at least some of their departments arc 
substantially lower than the percentages reported for public institutions. 

The amount of time faculty spend in the advising function is reported in Table 17. 

Clearly, neither extreme (not more than about 1 percent or more than IS percent) 
exists to any great degree at the campuses responding to this survey. But, by 
locating the highest percentage response to the "all departments" designation and 
the lowest percentage response to the "no departments" designation, it is possible 
to conclude that the mode for time spent in faculty advising across all institutions 
is between 1 percent and S percent. In addition, only a negligible percentage (3.0 
percent) report that more than 15 percent of faculty time is spent on advising in 
all departments on campus. 

When institutional type is considered, the following tendencies for faculty time 
spent in advising are noted. 

1. Although one might assume that higher loads would have a direct bearing 
on the amount of time faculty spend in advising, the inverse may be 
true. While lower loads seem more the norm in private institutions (See 
Table 16), the norm for time spent in advising appears to be higher in 
private institutions. 

2. The large percentages which exist in the "some 1 * category are indicative 
of major variations in time spent in advising both between and among 
institutional types. 

Measuring the degree of intrusiveness of advising in the academic department was 
the focus of Table 18. For this item, respondents were asked to assess the level of 
required advisor/advisee contact for eight common advising transactions. 

For all institutions, advising in departments appeared to be only moderately 
intrusive. In at least SO percent of institutions, contact is required by all 
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Table 16 



Advisor Load 







Two-Year 
Publ ic 


Two-Year 
Private 




Four-Year 
Publ Ic 


Four-Year 
Private 




Total 




| lAa j4 


All 

Al 1 


Some No 


Ail Soma No 


All 


Some No 


Al 1 Some No 


Al 1 




No 


Lass than 20 

i nail j»m 




WO ,& c O . J 


20.0 70.0 10.0 


8.0 


73.8 18.2 


IO«J IU t 3 


1 A 1 


/ 1 .0 


17,5 


20 - 40 


7.1 


74.7 18.2 


10.0 55.0 35.0 


4.5 


83.0 12.5 


2.6 71.3 26.1 


4.6 


74.4 


21.0 


More Tnan 40 


3,0 


33,6 43,4 


0.0 30.0 70.0 


2.3 


68.2 29.5 


i.6 45.1 52.3 


2.5 


52.4 


45.1 








Table 17 


















Time Spent In Faculty Advising 














Two-Year 
Publ ic 


Two-Year 
Private 




Four-Year 
Publ ic 


Four-Year 
Private 




Total 




Tima Advising 


Ail 


Some No 


All Some No 


Al 1 


Some No 


A 1 1 Soma No 


Al 1 


Soma 


No 


Not More Than 
About l| 


1.9 


36.2 61.9 


5.3 15.8 78.9 


2.3 


46.5 51.2 


3,4 26.8 69.8 


3.0 


33.7 


63.3 


Between II and 51 


24. a 


54,2 21.0 


36.6 36.9 26.3 


9.3 


65.7 25.0 


10.7 53.7 35.6 


15.9 


55.9 


28.2 


51 to 151 


3.8 


46.7 49.5 


21.1 21.0 57.9 


4.7 


60.4 34.9 


14.8 60.4 24.8 


9.3 


54.3 


36.4 


More than 151 


3.8 


29.5 66.7 


0.0 10.5 89.5 


i.2 


41.8 57.0 


4.0 34.9 61.1 


3.0 


34.0 


63.0 
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Table 18 
Required Contact with Advisor 



Two-Yaar Two-Year Four-Year Four-Yaar 

P"b' ' c Private Public Private Total 

Required Contract All Some No All Som No Al I Some No All Some No Til Soee" n7 

Class Scheduling/ 

Registration 58.4 38.6 3.0 84.2 15.8 0.0 60.7 31.4 7.9 89.2 8.9 1.9 73.4 22.6 4.0 

Adding a Class 38.6 37.6 23.8 68.4 26.3 5.3 40.4 37.1 22.5 76.4 19.3 4.3 57.0 26.3 16.7 
Dropp I ng/Wlthdraw I ng 

Iro. a class 36.6 56.1 7.3 68.4 26.3 5.3 41.6 33.7 24.7 77.7 14.7 7.6 56.7 26.1 17.2 

Dec faring a Major 19.8 24.8 55.4 36.8 21.1 42.1 46.1 32.6 21.3 63.1 16.5 20.4 45.2 23.1 31.7 

Changing a Major 24.7 27.7 42.6 47.4 15.8 36.8 48.3 27.0 24.7 61.8 18.5 19.7 48.4 23.4 28.2 

Foi lowing Report of 
Unsnt Ufactory 

Progress 16.8 37.6 45.6 31.6 42.1 26.3 18.0 38.2 43.8 '0.6 42.0 27.4 23.7 40.0 36.3 



Approval of 
Graduation Plans 

Withdrawing fro* 
School 



33.7 26.7 39.6 42.1 26.3 31 .6 £1.8 19.1 19.1 59.9 14.0 26.1 51.9 19.3 28.8 
27.7 46.9 25.4 52.6 5.3 42.1 20.2 23.6 56.2 35.7 21.0 43.3 30.4 23.1 46.5 



academic departments for only four of the eight transactions listed. Class 
scheduling/registration contact is required by all departments in 73.4 percent of 
the institutions, while in slightly more than half of the institutions, all 
departments require contact when adding a class (57 percent), dropping or 
withdrawing from a class (56.7 percent), and approval of graduation plans (51.9 
percent). 

Conversely, contact is required in no department when a student withdraws from 
the institution (46.5 percent), receives an unsatisfactory progress report (36.3 
percent), or declares (31.7 percent) or changes (28.2 percent) a major. On the 
basis of these data, it appears that advising in academic departments is viewed 
more ss a clerical registration function than as a process in which the ac" visor 
intervenes at critical times such as when a student is experiencing academic 
difficulty, withdraws from the institution, or declares a change of major. 

What may be true for all institutions, however, appears not to be true when 
institutional type is considered. Among the institutional types, tendencies 
exhibited in the data are: 

1. Four-year private institutions appear to be more intrusive than the other 
institutional types. Contact is required by all departments in more than 
half of the institutions for six of the eight transactions listed. 

2. Two-year private institutions are somewhat intrusive. Contact is 
required by all departments in more than half of the institutions for four 
of the eight transactions listed. 

j. Four-year public institutions show little evidence of intrusiveness. 
Contact is required by all departments in more than half of the 
institutions for only two of the eight transactions listed. 

4. Two-year public institutions are the least intrusive of the institutional 
types. Contact is required by all departments in more than half of the 
institutions on only one of eight transactions, and that is class 
scheduling! registration, and, these institutions have the highest rate of 
reporting that no departments require contact for five of the eight 
occasions listed. 

A final factor on the topic of advisor load and contact with faculty advisors was 
the number of times advisors and advisees had contact during an academic term. 
Respondents were asked to check the response which best represented the number 
of contacts within academic departments. The results of this inquiry are 
presented in Table 19. 

On the basis of the data for all institutions, most faculty advisors have contact 
with their advisees two times or fewer per academic term. A total of 34 percent 
of the institutions reported 2 or fewer contacts in all of their departments while a 



total of only 8.6 percent of all institutions reported 3 or more contacts per term 
in all departments. 

Observable trends in student contact by institutional type are: 

1. Advisor contact in four-year private institutions is more variable. For 
both the "G-l" contact category and the "8 or more** category private 
institutions reported the highest percentages for all departments when 
compared to the other institutional types, 25.5 percent and 3.3 percent 
respectively. 

2. Four-year private institutions seem to have the highest frequency of 
contact during an academic term. 

3. Four-year institutions seem to have a higher frequency of contact during 
an academic term than two-year institutions. 



Training of Faculty Advisors 

A set of items on the survey dealt with the existence of training programs, the 
formats utilized, and topics covered in training advisors in academic 
■departments. Table 20 reports the existence of mandatory training programs in 
academic departments. 

It is clear from this table that mandatory training for departmental advisors is far 
from the norm. Nearly half (44.6 percent) of all institutions reported that there 
was no mandatory training in any of the academic departments, while only 26.2 
percent of institutions reported that training was mandatory in all of their 
academic departments. At 29.2 percent of the institutions, mandatory training 
was not systematically undertaken. 

The following trends can also be observed: 

1. Private institutions mandate training to a higher degree than public 
institutions. Private institutions reported both a higher percentage for 
aJl departments having mandatory training and a lower percentage for no 
departments having mandatory training. 

2. Mandatory training appears to be the most inconsistent across 
departments at four-year public institutions. Only 8.8 percent of those 
institutions reported the existence of mandatory training in all 
departments on campus and 48.8 percent reported that mandatory 
training existed in none of the departments. 

3. With the exception of four-year public institutions, however, over one- 
quarter of the institutions of each type report that mandatory training is 
required in all departments. 
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Table 18 



Contact! Per Term 

Two-Year Two-Year Four -Year Four-Year 







Publ Ic 






Prlvete 






Publ Ic 




Private 




Total 




Tine Advising 


All 


Soma 


No 


All 


Some 


No 


All 


Some No 


All 


Some No 


All 


Some 


No 


0 - J 


15.9 


49.5 


34.6 


10.0 


20.0 


70.0 


22.2 


52.2 25.6 


25.5 


21.6 52.9 


20.7 


37.5 


41. a. 


2 


10. 3 


64.5 


25.2 


5.0 


45.0 


50.0 


6.9 


75.5 15.6 


19.6 


53.6 26.6 


13.3 


62.2 


24.5 


3-5 


2.B 


55.1 


42.1 


25.0 


55.0 


20.0 


I.I 


55.6 43.3 


8.5 


65.4 26.1 


5.9 


59.0 


35.1 


6 or nora 


1.9 


32.7 


65.4 


0.0 


25.0 


75.0 


2.2 


27.8 70.0 


3.3 


37.2 59.5 


2.7 


32.7 


64.6 














Table 20 






















Mandatory Training Programs 
















Two-Year 
Publ Ic 


Two-Year 
Private 




Four-Year 
Public 


Four-Year 
Private 




Total 




Training Mandatory 


All 


Some 


No 


All 


Some 


No 


Al 1 
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All 


Some No 


All 
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No 
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29.9 


21 .8 


48.3 


43.8 


12.5 


43.8 


8.8 


42.4 48.8 


32.1 


28.5 39.4 


26.2 


29.2 


44.6 


No 


44.8 


10.4 


44.8 
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12.4 
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46.3 
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40.9 
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Formats for training departmental academic advisors are presented in Table 21. 

Where training programs exist the most common format for training departmental 
advisors in all institutions is the "workshop of one day or less." About 30 percent 
of the institutions reported that all departments employed that format. Slightly 
over 11 percent of the campuses reported that a series of short workshops 
throughout the year were utilized in all departments* and the same percentage of 
institutions (11.3 percent) reported that the format for training varied with the 
needs of the advisor in all of the departments on the campus. 

When considered by institutional type, the following tendencies exist. 

1. Four-year private institutions seem to be most likely to provide 
workshops of one day or less, a series of workshops throughout the year, 
a varied approach by advisor need, and other formats for advisor 
training. 

2. Four-year institutions appear to employ more vsriety in training formats 
available at their institutions than two-year institutions. 

The final aspect of training which was explored for faculty advisors in the national 
survey was that of the topics included in the training program. The topics were 
organized to include three content areas: conceptual skills, informational skills, 
and relational skills. Conceptual skills are defined as the ideas which advisors 
must understand. For the purpose of this survey, these included the "Importance 
of advising" and "definition of academic advising." These skills are designated by 
a (C) in Table 22. Informational skills are defined as the things an advisor must 
know, and, for the purposes of this survey, included the items: academic 
regulations, policies and registration procedures, campus referral sources, career 
and employment information, and use of information sources. Informational skills 
are designated by an (1) in Table 22. Relational skills are defined as those 
behaviors an advisor must exhibit in the advising interaction and include 
counseling skills, interview skills, and decision-making skills. Those skills are 
identified by an (R) in Table 22. As one might anticipate, training programs for 
faculty advisors are heavily oriented toward the informational aspects of the 
role. Regulations, policies, and procedures are included in training for all 
departments at 66.1 percent of the institutions surveyed. Although 
career/employment information is the least likely of the information skills to be 
included in training programs in all departments (18.2 percent), campus referral 
source- and the use of information sources are included in all departments' 
training programs at S0.8 percent and 38.4 percent of the institutions, 
respectively. 

Institutions also placed emphasis on training faculty advisors in conceptual skills 
with the "importance of advising" and the "definition of advising" included in the 
training programs of all departments for S2.8 percent and 38.1 percent of the 
institutions, respectively. 
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Training For* at 

Workshop One Day 
or lass 

Workshop More Than 
One Day 

Series 

Method Varies by 
Advisor 



Table II 

Format for Faculty AdvUor Training 



Two-Year 
Publ Ic 



Two-Year 
Private 



Four-Year 
Public 



Four-Year 
Private 



Total 



All 



Some No All Son* No All Some No All Some No All Som No 



28.9 30.1 41.0 55.6 22,2 22.2 18.1 47.2 34.7 34,4 32.8 32.6 30.1 35.S 34.4 

3.6 6.0 90.4 0.0 II. 1 88.9 2.8 II. I 86.1 1.6 10.4 88.0 2.3 9.3 88.4 

7.2 30.1 62.7 M.I ll.l 77.8 6.9 30.6 62.5 16.8 20.0 63.2 11.3 24.8 63.9 

8.4 24.4 67.2 ll.l ll.l 77.8 12.5 31,9 55.6 12.8 18.4 68.8 11.3 22.8 65.9 



Other 



3.6 4.8 91.6 0.0 0.0 I0O.0 2.8 4.2 93.1 5.6 1.6 92.8 4.0 3.0 93.0 
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Table 23 



Topics Included In Faculty Advisor Training 

Two-Year Two-Year Four-Year Four-Year 

Publ Ic Private Publ Ic Private Total 



Training Topics All Some No All Some No All Some No All Some No All Some No 
Importance of 

Advising (C) 49.4 37.0 13.6 55.6 27.7 16.7 36.5 44.6 18.9 64.6 21.6 13.8 52.8 31.9 15.3 

Definition of 

Advising (C) 39.5 24.7 35.8 44.4 22.3 33.3 21.6 33.8 44.6 46.2 22.3 31.5 38.1 26.1 35.8 

Regulations, Policies, 
Registration 

Procedures (I) 60.5 37.0 2.5 100.0 0.0 0.0 48.6 48.7 2.7 75.4 21.5 3.1 66.1 31.3 26 
Campus Referral 

Sources (I) 46.9 43.2 9.9 72.2 II. I 16.7 39.2 56.7 4.1 56.9 27.7 15.4 50.8 38.1 1 1. 1 

Career/Emp loyo.cn t 

Information (I) 17.3 50.6 32.1 16.7 3B.9 44.4 12.2 50.0 37.8 22.3 38.5 39.2 18.2 44.7 37,1 
Use of Information 

Sources (I) 37.0 39.5 23.5 61.1 11.1 27.8 28.4 50.0 21.6 43.1 31.5 25.4 38.4 37.2 24.4 

Counseling Skills (R) 18.5 46.9 34.6 16.7 38.9 4*.4 10.8 39.2 50.0 27.7 36.1 36.2 20.5 39.8 39.7 

Interview SKI I Is (R) 17.3 39.5 43.2 0.0 33.3 66.7 6.8 31.0 62.2 19.2 36.2 44.6 14.7 35.5 49.8 

Dec is ion -Making 

Shilli> <R) l3 .° 40.7 45.7 II. 1 33.3 55.6 4.1 32.4 63.5 14.6 30.0 55.4 11.4 33.9 54.7 



It if important to note that the least .aplasia is placed on training faculty 
advisors in relational skills. Counseling, interviewing, and decision-making skills 
are included in the training programs of all departments in only 20 percent or less 
of the institutions surveyed. 

There are discernible variations in the topics included when institutional type is 
considered. The most obvious of those variations are these: 

1. Department advisor training programs appear to be tht. most 
comprehensive in f cur-year private institutions. The topics "regulations, 
policies, and registration procedures," "campus referral sources," and 
"the importance of advising" were included by all departments in more 
than 50 percent of the four-year private institutions reporting. 

2. Four-year public institutions appear to have the least comprehensive 
training programs for faculty advisors. None of the training topics was 
included by all departments at more than 50 percent of those 
institutions. 

3. For two-year public institutions, "regulations, policies, and registration 
procedures" was the only topic included by all departments in 50 percent 
or more of the institutions surveyed. 



Evaluation of Departmental Advisors 

The evaluation of individual faculty advisor performance was the topic explored in 
Table 23. Respondents were asked to report on the extent to which four 
evaluation techniques were used for faculty advisors. 

Although no method of evaluating faculty advisors could be called widely used, he 
two most common methods for all institutions were supervisory performance 
review and student evaluation. In neither case, however, did the institutions 
reporting utilization in all departments on campus exceed 25 percent of the total 
group. Peer review, a method common in faculty evaluation, was the least 
utilized of the evaluation methods. 

There were no major and discernible distinctions among the institutional types. 
With the exception of performance review by supervisor in the two-year private 
college, where a low N count of institutions in the category makes the data less 
convincing, no other characteristic for any institutional type was employed by all 
departments in more than 25 percent of the institutions surveyed. 
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Table 83 
Methods for Evaluating Advisors 



Two-Year 
Publ ic 



All 



Some 



Two-Year 
Private 



Four-Year 
Public 



Four-Year 
Private 



Total 



No All Some No All 



Some 



No AH Some No All Som 



No 



Student Evaluation 21.2 33.3 45.5 57.1 14.3 28.6 10.3 52.9 36.6 29.0 29.9 41.1 23.2 36.6 40.2 



Sal f-E valuation 



Supervisory 



16.7 30.3 53.0 14.3 35.7 50.0 14.7 38.2 47.1 14.0 31.8 54.2 14.7 33.9 51.4 



Performance Review 22.7 44.0 33.3 42.9 0.0 57.1 23.5 53.0 23.5 25.2 37.4 37.4 22.0 44.8 33.2 



Peer Review 



4.5 9.1 66.4 



7.1 14.3 78.6 1.5 32.3 66.2 4.7 18.7 76.6 3.9 20.4 75.7 
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Recognition and Reward for Faculty Advising 



The degree to which faculty advising is either recognized or rewarded is the 
subject of the data presented in Table 24. 

The data presented in Table 24 clearly underscore the commonly held opinion that 
there is little recognition or reward associated with the role of the faculty 
advisor. Nearly 45 percent of all institutions provide no recognition or reward in 
any of their academic departments for those who function as faculty advisors. Of 
those institutions that do provide some mechanism for recognition or reward, the, 
most prevalent recognition is as "a minor consideration in the promotion and 
tenure process." Yet, only 14.6 percent of the institutions surveyed employed that 
method in all departments on the campus. 

In comparing institutional types, the following observations can be made: 

1. No institutional type appears to place a major priority on recognition or 
reward for faculty advising. 

2. Two-year institutions show a more uniform absence of these reward 
methods than is the case with four-year institutions. 



Advisor Information Sources 

Because access to reference tools and information about advisees is critical to the 
advising process, respondents were asked to assess the extent to which faculty 
advisors were provided with those information sources. Table 25 reports on 
responses to the inquiry of which reference materials were routinely provided to 
faculty advisors. 

Only 2.4 percent of all institutions provide no reference tools for individuals who 
serve as faculty advisors. The most commonly available materials include 
computerized academic progress reports, academic planning worksheets, directory 
of campus referral sources, and an academic advising handbook. Yet, it is 
interesting to note the lower percentages of institutions which report that 
aggregate data on the student population, employment outlook projections, 
articulation worksheets, and forms for keeping anecdotal records are provided to 
faculty advisors in all of their departments. 

When analyzed by institutional type, the following themes appear. 

1. Private institutions appear to provHe faculty advisors with more 
comprehensive reference materials than public institutions. 



Table 24 

Recognition/Reward for Faculty Advising 

Two-Year Two-fear Four-Year Four-Year 

Publ ic Private Pub I ic Private Total 



Recognition/Award All Some No All Some No All Some No All Some No All Some No 
Released Time From 

Instruction 4.3 9.5 86.2 15.0 5.0 80.0 4.6 29.9 65.5 4.9 12.7 82.4 5.2 15.7 79.1 
Released Time from 

Committee Work I.I 7.4 91.5 10.0 5.0 85.0 4.6 21.8 73.6 2.8 10.6 86.6 2.0 13.5 64.5 
Released Time From 

Research Expectation I.I 0.0 98.9 10.0 0.0 90.0 3.4 11.5 85.1 1.4 4.2 94.4 1.4 5.8 92.8 
Salary Increments (or 

Time Spent In Advising 2.1 6.3 91.5 5.0 10.0 85.0 0.0 10.3 89.7 3.5 15.5 81.0 2.3 11.5 86.2 
Major Consideration In 

Promotion and Tenure 2.1 8.5 89.4 15.0 5.0 80.0 4.6 20.7 74.7 8.5 16.1 75.4 6.0 14.9 79.1 

Minor Consideration In 

Promotion and Tenure 6.4 14.9 78.7 15.0 0.0 85.0 8.0 51.8 40.2 24.6 31.7 43.7 14.6 31.0 54.4 

Awards for Excellence 

<n Adv,sin 9 9'.5 5.0 5.0 90.0 2.3 12.6 85.1 1.4 7.1 91.5 1.7 8.6 89.7 



No Reward 



59.6 13.8 26.6 55.0 20.0 35.0 32.2 24.1 43.7 39.4 17.6 43.0 44.4 17.5 38.1 
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Table 2S 

Reference MaterlaJa Provided For Faculty Advlaora 



Two-Vear Two-Vear Four-Year Four-Year 
Public Private Public Private Total 



Reference Material All Some No All Some No All Some No All Some No All Some No 



Odta on Student 
Appl I cat ion 

Advising Handbook 

Employment Outlook 
Projections 

Computerized Student 
Academic Progress 
Reports 

Academic Planning 
Worksheets 

Forms for Anecdotal 
Records or Contracts 

Articulation 
Worksheets 

Director of Campus 
Referral Sources 

No Reference 
Materials Provided 



23.3 33.0 43.7 

52.4 10.7 36.9 

6.8 40.8 52.4 

43.7 27.2 29.1 
58.3 26.2 15.5 

17.5 18.4 64.1 

39.8 30.1 30.1 

47.6 15.5 36.9 
1.0 3./ 95.1 



21.1 15.7 63.2 

52.6 0.0 47.4 

5.3 26.3 68.4 

63.2 5.2 31.6 

73.7 10.5 15.8 

36.8 10.6 52.6 

26.3 21.1 52.6 
52.6 5.3 42.1 
10.5 5.3 84.2 



15.7 38.2 46.1 

43.8 30.4 25.8 

3.4 40.4 56.2 

39.3 32.6 28.1 

46.1 40.4 13.5 

15.7 39.4 44.9 

15.7 38.2 46.1 

48.3 24.7 27.0 

2.2 4.5 93.3 



30.7 21.6 47.7 

48.2 14.5 37.3 

7.8 30.8 61.4 

62.7 15.1 22.2 

64.7 19.0 16.3 

21.6 24.8 53.6 

14.4 17.0 68.6 

51.0 11.1 37.9 

2.0 5.2 92.8 



24.4 28.7 46.9 

48.2 16.8 35.0 

6.2 36.1 57.7 

51.5 22.5 26.0 

58.3 26.0 15.7 
20.1 26.0 53.9 
22.5 26.3 51.2 
49.3 15.7 35.0 

2.4 4.6 93.0 



2. Four-year public institutions provide faculty advisors with the least 
comprehensive reference materials. None of the materials listed are 
provided to all faculty advisors in even half of the four-year public 
institutions represented in this survey. 

Information about individual advisees is the second critical element in the advising 
information system supporting faculty advising. Table 26 presents findings on 
common sources of student data which are utilized in the faculty advising process. 

For all institutions, the college transcript/grade reports, ACT/SAT testing data, 
and locally administered placement test results are most commonly provided for 
faculty advisors. To a lesser extent, faculty advisors have access to the 
admissions application and the high school transcript. Finally, relatively few 
faculty advisors have access to non-testing data provided through ACT or SAT. 
Overall, the availability of student data to faculty advisors appears to be 
extremely variable with high percentages appearing in the "Some" category, 
indicative of the lack of a campus policy on the distribution and utilization of 
student data in the advising process. 

Comparison of data by institutional type yields similar distinctions to other items 
in this section on faculty advising. Among these distinctions are: 

L Private institutions provide faculty advisors with more comprehensive 
student information than public institutions. 

2. Four-year public institutions provide faculty advisors with the least 
comprehensive data on their advisees as indicated by the low percentages 
of those institutions which provide individual information sources to 
faculty advisors in all departments on campus. 



Advising Offices 

Two hundred and sixty seven of the 447 institutions (59.7 percent) included in this 
report have advising offices. Excluded from this section are institutions 
characterized by the Faculty-Only Model and the Satellite Model (See Section 2). 
The distribution of institutions with advising offices by institutional type is 
reported in Table 27. 

For most of the tables reported in this section, percentages will not sum to 100% 
because respondents were instructed to check all items which were applicable to a 
given question. 
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Table 26 

Student Information Sources Provided to Faculty Advisors 

Two-Year Two-Tear Four-Year Four-Year 
Publ lc Private Publ Ic Private Total 



Student Information All Some No All Some No All Some No All Some No All Soae No 

Admissions 

Application 40.0 13.0 47.0 50.0 6.0 44.4 25.9 18.8 55.3 37.8 14.1 48.1 36.1 14.6 49.3 

High School 

Transcript 33.0 26.0 41.0 38.9 It. I 50.0 25.9 21.2 52.9 46.8 17.3 35.9 37.5 20.4 42.1 

ACT /SAT Scores 40.0 26.0 34.0 55.6 I I.I 33.3 47.1 32.9 20.0 64.1 15.4 20.5 52.6 22.3 25.1 
Non-Testing ACT/SAT 

Information 17.0 20.0 63.0 16.7 11.1 72.2 17.6 28.3 54.1 32.7 16.0 51.3 24.0 19.5 56.5 
Col lege Transcript/ 

Grade Reports 66.0 24.0 10.0 88.9 5.5 5.6 65.9 27.0 7.1 82.1 10.8 7.1 73.8 18.5 7.7 

Locally Administered 
Interest/Placement 

Test Results 66.0 19.0 15.0 55.6 II. I 33.3 41.2 31.7 27.1 42.3 16.7 41.0 49.0 21.0 30.0 



Other Information 



4.0 3.0 93.0 11.1 0.0 88.9 4.7 0.0 95.3 6.4 1.9 91.7 5.5 1.7 92.8 
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Table 27 

Percentage By Type of Institution with Advising Of flees 

Two- Year Pub lie 63 JX 

Two-Y«ar Private 37 .OS 

Four-Year Pub I lc 61.51 

Four-Yaar Prlvata 56.91 

All Institutions 59.71 



In reviewing this section the reader will note the absence of comparisons with the 
1983 Survey of Academic Advising. Changes in terminology make it impossible to 
provide comparable data. The 1983 survey focused on the activities of Advising 
Centers, units where actual advising was carried out. The 1987 survey focused on 
Advising Offices in a broader context. For instance, the Advising Office in the 
Supplementary Model is not responsible for direct delivery of formal advising, yet 
it was included in this section of the analysis. 

Advising Qgfice Delivery Systems 

The purpose of this section of the report was to identify the extent to which a 
variety of service delivery methods are utilized in advising offices. 

Table 28 reports the percentages of institutions which utilize specific advisor 
types in the delivery of services through their advising offices. 



Table 28 

Advising Office Personnel Utilized 





2-Year 

Pub 1 1 c 


2-rear 
Private 


4-Year 

Pub I lc 


4-Yaar 
Private 


Total 


Ful l-Ti*e Advisors 


90. IX 


31.11 


75.11 


36. IS 


65.81 


Part-Tima Advisors 


51.3 


94.4 


53.4 


56.7 


57.0 


Non-Faculty Advisors 


41.8 


33.3 


45.5 


61.5 


49.3 


Faculty Advisors 


60.2 


74.4 


45.6 


69.3 


60.7 


Paraprofessional Advisors 


12.3 


0.0 


19.1 


7.3 


12.9 


Pear Advisors 


9.2 


0.0 


26.8 


12.0 


12.7 
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Several significant findings are obvious from the data presented in Table 28. 
First, the predominant advisor employed in advising offices is the full-time 
advisor. Although there is a lower pattern of usage in the private institutions, 
full-time advisors are utilized heavily in public institutions. 

A second finding of importance is the extent to which faculty are utilized in the 
delivery of advising office services. For those readers who believe that the terms 
"advising office** and "faculty advising" are mutually exclusive, it should come as a 
major surprise that 60.7 percent of the institutions that had an advising office 
utilized faculty in the delivery of services. 

Third, there are substantial differences between public and private institutions in 
the use of full-time and faculty advisors in advising offices. Full-time advisors 
are much more likely to be utilized in advising offices in public institutions while 
faculty advisors are much more likely to be utilized in advising offices in private 
institutions. 

It is apparent that most advising offices use multiple methods in the delivery of 
services. That is, those offices utilize more than one advisor type. In fact, survey 
data not presented here indicate that only 15.9 percent of institutions use only one 
advisor type in the delivery of services. 

Finally, peer and paraprofessional advisors, touted by some as a cost effective 
way to deliver services, are utilized predominantly in four-year public institutions, 
to a lesser extent in two-year public and four-year private institutions, and not at 
all in two-year private institutions. 

Usage/utilization of group advising formats in advising offices is the focus of 
Table 29. Respondents were asked "Which of the following group advising formats 
are used by the advising staff?" 




Table 29 



Group Adgjgjflg Formats Used 





2-Year 

Publ ic 


2-Year 
Private 


4-Year 

Publ Ic 


4-Year 
Private 


Total 


Credit or non-credit courses 


29 .ax 


11.11 


18.21 


14.81 


22.31 


Workshops or seminars 


30.9 


22.2 


34.3 


21.6 


28.3 


Small group meetings during 
orientation or registration 


67.0 


66.7 


72.7 


68.2 


68.9 


Other 


4.3 


0.0 


3.6 


2.3 


3.2 


Group advising not available 


19.1 


22.2 


21.8 


25.0 . 


21.9 


N » 


94 


9 


55 


38 


231 



The high percentage (68.9 percent) of group advising during orientation and 
registration is probably indicative of the fact that group advising is perceived 
primarily as a load relief-strategy on most campuses. The use of group advising as 
a developmental strategy does not appear to be widely embraced with only 22.3 
percent and 28.3 percent of institutions surveyed reporting the existence of 
courses or workshops, respectively. And, on more than 20 percent of the 
campuses), group advising formats are not used to support the delivery of services. 



Advisor Load and Student Contact 

Since one of the perceived advantages of developing an advising office is the 
impact such an office can have on the availability of advisors and the number of 
contacts those advisors have with their advisees, the survey posed t. . questions 
to respondents: 

1. What is the approximate number of advisees assigned to each full-time 
equivalent advisor in your advising office? 

2. On what occasions are students required to contact the advising office? 

3. What is the average frequency of contact between staff of the advising 
office and advisees during an academic term? 
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Table 30 presents the responses to the first of these questions. 



Table 30 



Advisor Load: Approximate Number of Advisees 
Per Full-Time Equivalent Advisor 



2-Year 

Publ ic 



2-Year 
Pr f vate 



4-Year 

Publ ic 



4-Yaar 
Private 



Total 



Few than 100 students 



53.4* 
4.1 
2.7 

11.0 

15.1 
9.6 
4.1 
0.0 
73 



60.0* 
10.0 
10.0 
0.0 
0.0 
10.0 
0.0 
10.0 



33.3* 
12.8 
20.5 
10.3 
10.3 
0.0 
2.6 
10.3 
39 



60.8* 
15,2 
6.3 
2.5 
7.6 
2.5 
2.5 
2.5 
79 



51.7* 
10.7 
8.3 
6.8 
10.7 
5.4 
2.9 
3.4 
205 



100-199 students 
200-299 students 
300-399 students 
400-499 students 
500-599 students 
600-699 students 



700 or nore students 



n ■ 



10 



At first glance, the data presented in Table 30 seem to indicate that the advisor 
load picture is much better than anticipated in that more than 70 percent of thu 
institutions report an advisor load within what most exports in advising feel is at 
acceptable ratio: 300 to 1. Nevertheless, nearly 30 percent of the institutions 
exceed that acceptable standard and more than 6 percent of the institutions 
double that standard. The advisor/advisee ratio is higher in public institutions 
than it is in private institutions. 

Measuring the degree of intrusiveness of advising offices was the intenced 
outcome of the second question on required advisee contact with advising office 
personnel. Data on that item are presented in Table 31. 
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Table 31 

Occasions When Student! are j&equlrcd to 
Contact Advising Office 





2-Yaar 


2-Yaar 


4-Yaar 


4-Yaar 






Publ ic 


Privata 


Publ ic 


Privata 


Total 


C 1 ass schadu 1 i ng/rag i strst i on 


69.31 


70. OS 


57.11 


62.1 1 


63.71 


Whan changing class rsgi strati on 


47.5 


60.0 


37.5 


61.1 


51.7 


Whan dac taring a aajor 


32.7 


70.0 


53.6 


64.2 


49.8 


Whan changing a major 


46.3 


70.0 


55.4 


66.3 


56.9 


Foi lowing a raport of 












unsatisfactory prograss 


32.7 


40.0 


30.4 


51.6 


39.7 


Befora withdrawing 


53.5 


70.0 


28.6 


63.2 


52.1 


For approval of graduation plana 


40.6 


60.0 


26.8 


48.4 


40.4 


Othar 


6.9 


0.0 


3.6 


9.5 


6.7 


Contact not raqui rad 


16.8 


10.0 


16.1 


8.4 


13.5 



Table 31 presents the opportunity for a rough assessment of the degree of 
intrusiveness of advising offices. Overall, more than half of the institutions 
report that contact with an advisor is required for five of the seven transactions 
listed. Only approval of graduation plans and academic difficulty do not compel 
contact at a majority of these institutions. 

Comparisons of institutional type indicate that more than half of the advising 
offices at private institutions require contact for 6 of the 7 transactions listed. 
Furthermore, the four-year private institutions reported the lowest (8.4 percent) 
percentage on the "contact not required" option. 

In contrast, both two-year and four-year public institutions could be viewed as low 
on intrusiveness. On only 2 of 7 transactions did SO percent or more of the two- 
year public institutions require contact. Four-year public institutions fared 
slightly better on the degree of intrusiveness than their two-year counterparts. 
Contact was required by more than SO percent of the institutions for 3 of the 7 
advising transactions. Finally, public institutions are about equally likely to 
report that no contact is required: 16.8 percent in four-year and 16.1 percent in 
two-year public institutions. 

Frequency of advisor/advisee contact during the academic term is reported in 
Table 32. 
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Table 32 



Average Frequency of Contact Between Stiff of Advising Office 
and Advisee During an Academic Term 





2-Year 


2-Yetr 


4-Year 


4-Year 






Pubi ic 


Pr I vate 


Publ ic 


Private 


Total 


Zero - Ona 


25.31 


20 .Of 


36.41 


21. IX 


25.51 


Two 


45.5 


60 .0 


38.2 


47.8 


45.2 


Three - Fiv* 


24.2 


20 .0 


23.6 


27.8 


25.1 


Six or nor* 


5.0 


0.0 


1.8 


3.3 


4.2 




n - 99 


10 


55 


90 


259 



Clearly the modal frequency of advisor/advisee contact in advising offices is 
twice per academic term. Analysis of the data indicate few differences among 
institutions with the exception that advisees in four-year public institutions are 
much more likely to make contact with the advising office only once, if at all, 
during the academic term. 



Functions of the Advising Office and the Advising Office Coordinator/Director 

In order to ascertain the major functions and responsibilities of the Advising 
Office and/or its coordinator, respondents were asked to review a set of common 
advising office functions. Their responses to those functions are reported in Table 
33. 
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Table 33 

Responsibilities of Advising Office and Coordinator 





2-Year 


2-Year 


4-Yeer 


4-year 






Publ ic 


Private 


Publ ic 


Private 


Total 


Advising on Ganarai Education 












raquirMtfits 


88.7$ 


88.91 


78.61 


74.5$ 


81.2$ 


Advising transfer students 


92.8 


88.9 


67.9 


61.7 


75.1 


Advising undarprapartd studtnts 


85.6 


77.8 


58.9 


64.9 


71.3 


Advising undacfdad/sxpl oratory 












studtnts 


91.8 


66.7 


76.8 


64.9 


77.8 


Evaluating transfer cradit 


45.4 


55.6 


32.1 


40.4 


40.6 


Establ fshi no and wai nta^nlna 

est ear I ^a» aw ■ » • «p V^ai r^^ai a I » *m a a ■ ™ 












advising records 


66.0 


66.7 


75.0 


70.2 


69.7 


Certifying graduation clearance 


28.9 


33.3 


23.0 


39.4 


32.2 


Freshaan orientation 


81 .4 


55.6 


62.3 


64.9 


70.1 


Training advisors campus-wide 


52.6 


44.4 


64.3 


50.0 


53.3 


Preparing registration instructions 












and materials 


47.4 


66.7 


32.1 


35.1 


40.6 


Developing a caepus-wide 












advising handbook 


51.5 


66.7 


60.7 


50.0 


52.9 


Evaluating caepus advising services 


46.4 


66.7 


41.1 


41.5 


44.1 


Coordinating all advising on canpus 


64.9 


77.8 


57.1 


63.8 


62.8 


Other 


4.1 


0.0 


10.7 


7.4 


6.9 


n ■ 


97 


9 


56 


94 


261 



The most commonly reported functions of the advising offices across all 
institutions were advising on general education requirements (81.2 percent), 
advising undecided/exploratory students (77.8 percent), advising transfer students 
(75.1 percent), advising underprepared students (71.3 percent), freshman 
orientation (70.1 percent), and establishing and maintaining advising records (69.7 
percent). The functions reported as least likely to be performed by the advising 
office were certifying graduation clearance (32.2 percent) and preparing 
registration instructions and materials (40.8 percent). 

Because much of the literature in advising calls for campus-wide coordination of 
services, it is important to look at the degree to which coordination functions are 
part of the role of the advising office coordinator/director. 

Those functions are establishing and maintaining advising records (69.7 percent), 
coordinating all advising on campus (62.8 percent), training advisors campus-wide 
(53.3 percent), developing a campus-wide advising handbook (52.9 percent), and 
evaluating campus advising services (44.1 percent). These data indicate that the 
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relationship of the advising office coordinator/director to the campus-wide 
advising program is not yet clearly established. 

Few distinctions are seen between and among Institutional types on the functions 
of the advising office. The only major variation in this statement is found in the 
role of the advising office in advising transfer students in the two-year college 
where 92.3 percent and 88.9 percent of advising offices in two-year public and 
two-year private institutions respectively, assume that function. 

Results of an inquiry on the provision of special advising services for selected 
student populations are reported in Table 34. 



Table 34 



Provision of Special Advising Services for Selected Student Populations 





2-Year 


2-Year 


4-Year 


4-Year 






Publ ic 


P-ivate 


Publ ic 


Private 


Total 


Transfer 


28.61 


40.01 


28.61 


40.41 


33.21 


Undecided 


31.9 


20.0 


56.9 


36.2 


38.7 


Adult 


22.0 


10.0 


28.6 


26.6 


24.6 


Educational Opportunity 


19.8 


10.0 


35.7 


5.3 


17.2 


Undarprapartd 


39.6 


50.0 


53.6 


45.7 


44.9 


Parsons with disabilities 


56.0 


20.0 


46.4 


21.3 


39.5 


Preprofessionals 


2.2 


0.0 


30.4 


22.3 


16.0 


Honors 


9.9 


0.0 


37.5 


23.4 


21.1 


Minority 


22.0 


0.0 


32.1 


13.8 


20.3 


Athlates 


22.0 


0.0 


39.3 


22.3 


25.4 


I n tarnation a i 


34.1 


0.0 


44.6 


45.7 


39.5 


Sana advising for all students 


29.3 


50.0 


8.9 


22.3 


23.0 



These data show that advising offices are most likely to provide special advising 
services for underprepared students (44.9 percent)* disabled students (39.5 
percent), international students (39.S percent), undecided students (38.7 percent), 
and transfer students (33.2 percent). If one believes that selected student 
populations require special advising services, it becomes critical that 23 percent 
of all advising offices report that they provide the same advising services for all 
students. That is, they have not implemented programs aimed at those selected 
student populations. 

Finally, it is important to note that four-year public institutions, perhaps because 
of their mission and scope, provide special advising services for selected student 
populations to a greater degree than the other three institutional types. 
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Program and Advisor Evaluation 



Much of the literature on effective advising calls for a thorough evaluation of 
both the advising program and the advisors who function within that program. In 
Table 35 responses are presented to the question "Is the effectiveness of the 
advising office regularly evaluated?" 



Table 35 

Effectiveness of Advising Office Regularly Evaluated 







2-Yaar 


2-Yaar 


4-Yaar 


4-Yaar 








Publ ie 


Privata 


Public 


Pr i vata 


Total 


YtS 




47.31 


60.01 


46.41 


35 .as 


42.71 


NO 




32.5 


40.0 


53.6 


64.2 


57.3 




n ■ 


101 


10 


56 


95 


267 



The reader might assume that institutions with advising offices would be likely to 
have developed formalized methods for the evaluation of services. Proof of that 
assumption is less than overwhelming. Data from the National Survey show that 
nearly six in ten institutions do not undertake systematic evaluation of advising 
services. Excluding two-year private Institutions, where only ten institutions 
reported, public institutions are more likely to conduct program evaluation than 
private institutions. 

The picture on evaluation improved only slightly when methods for evaluating 
advisors who work in advising offices were examined. As can be seen in Table 36, 
42.6 percent of the institutions surveyed utilize no formal methods to evaluate 
advising office advisors. 
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Table 36 



Methodi for Evaluating Advisors 





2-Yaar 


2-Yaar 


4-Yaar 


4-Yaar 






Publ 1c 


Prlvata 


Publ le 


Pr 1 vata 


Total 


Salf-avaluatfon 


23.21 


30 .OS 


22 Jt 


15.61 


21.31 


Studant avaluatlon 


27.3 


40.0 


33.3 


22.2 


27.1 


Par fomwnct raviaw by suparvisor 


46.5 


40.0 


33.7 


28.9 


41.9 


P—r rav fan 


11.1 


0.0 


7.4 


6.7 


8.1 


Othar 


2.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.1 


1.2 


No formal nathods 


39.4 


30.0 


35.2 


54.4 


42.6 


n » 


99 


10 


54 


90 


258 



Performance review by an office supervisor is the most popular method of 
evaluation, while approximately one-quarter of the offices utilize student 
evaluation (27.1 percent) and self -evaluation (21.3 percent). As with program 
evaluation, it appears that public institutions are more likely to conduct 
evaluation of advisors. The low percentage of responses on each of the items, 
however, indicates that the utilization of multiple Inputs in conducting those 
evaluations is not common. 



Training Advising Office Advisors 

Training of staff In an advising office is viewed as a way by which the goals of the 
office and the advising program can be better achieved. With that purpose in 
mind, respondents were asked three questions: 

1) Are training programs provided for advising office staff? 
If so, are they mandatory? 

2) What formats are utilized in training? 

3) What topics are included in training? 

The responses to the first question are presented in Table 37. Table 37 shows the 
percentages of Institutions offering training programs. Table 38 reports the 
percentages of existing training programs which mandate training. 
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Table 37 

Training Program for Advising Office Staff 







2-Year 


2-Year 


4-Year 


4-Year 








Publ ic 


Private 


Pubi ic 


Private 


Total 


YM 


- training program 


62.4* 


60 .OS 


64.31 


52.61 


58.81 


NO 


- training program 


37.6 


40.0 


33.7 


47.4 


41.2 



Table 38 



Mandatory Advising Office Training 





2-Ytar 


2-Year 


4-Year 


4-Year 






Publ ic 


Private 


Publ ic 


Pr 1 vata 


Total 


Mandatory 


65. IS 


66.7* 


75.01 


66.01 


68.21 


Not Mandatory 


3+.9 


33.3 


25.0 


34.0 


31.8 



By extrapolating the data from Tables 37 and 38, Table 39 was compiled to 
provide information on the percentage of institutions which both offered training 
for advising office advisors and mandated the advisors' participation in that 
training. 



Table 39 





2-Year 


2-Ytar 


4-Year 


4-Year 






Publ ic 


Pr Ivatt 


Pub I i c 


Private 


Total 


Mandatory 


40.61 


40 .01 


46 .01 


34.71 


40.1* 


No Training or Not Mandatory 


59.4 


60.0 


52.0 


65.3 


59.9 



A clear, but somewhat disturbing picture, is derived from the data in Tables 37, 
38, and 39. As in the case of evaluation, the reader might expect that training 
programs for advising offices would be a common occurrence. Yet, the data show 
that nearly SO percent of institutions surveyed either have no training program in 
their advising offices or do not mandate participation in the training programs 
they have developed. Four-year public institutions are most likely (48 percent) 
while four-year private institutions are least likely to hold mandatory training 
activities for advising office advisors (34.7 percent). 
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The second question on training dealt with the formats used in the training 
activities. Results from that item are presented in Table 40. 



Table 40 



Format of Training Programs for Staff of Advising Office 





2-Year 


2-Year 


4-Year 


4-Year 






Publ ic 


Private 


Publ ic 


Pr 1 vate 


Total 


A single workshop of one day 












or leas 


33.31 


50.01 


30.6$ 


32 .OX 


32.51 


A series of short workshops 












throughout the year 


34.9 


50.0 


58.3 


36.0 


42.0 


A singi* workshop longer 












than a day 


4. a 


0.0 


5.6 


8.0 


6.4 


Method varlas by advisor 


34.9 


0.0 


25 .0 


20.0 


26.1 


Other 


6.3 


0.0 


11.1 


10.0 


8.3 



Review of the data in Table 40 indicates that the two most commonly used 
formats for training advising office staff are a single workshop of one day or less 
(32.5 percent) and a series of short workshops throughout the year (42.0 percent). 
Further examination by institutional type leads to the conclusion that four-year 
public institutions are more likely to provide on-going training for advising office 
staff through a series of short workshops throughout the academic year, while 
two-year public institutions are equally as likely to employ a series of short 
workshops as to vary the method of training based on the skills and experience of 
the advisors being trained. 

The final training area surveyed featured a look at the topics included in "training 
activities. The topics were organized to include three elements of training 
program content: Conceptual Skills, Informational Skills, and Relational Skills. 
Conceptual skills are defined as the ideas which advisors must understand and, for 
the purposes of this survey, included importance of academic advising and defini- 
tion of academic advising. The percentages of institutions including these 
conceptual skills in advising office training are in Table 41 with a (C) next to 
them. Informational skills are defined as the things an advisor must know and, for 
the purposes of this survey, include academic regulations, policies and registration 
procedures, campus referral sources, career and employment information, and use 
of information sources. The percentages of institutions including these informa- 
tion skills in advising office training are represented in Table 41 with an (I) next to 
them. Relational skills are defined as those behaviors an advisor must exhibit in 
the advising interaction and include counseling skills, interview skills and decision- 
making skills. The percentages of institutions including these relational skills in 
advising office training are represented in Table 41 with an (R) next to them. 
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Table 41 



Topics Included in Training Activities for 
Staff of Advising Office 





2-Yaar 
Public 


2-Year 
Prlvata 


4-Yaar 

Publ ic 


4-Yaar 
Pr I vata 


Total 


Importanca of acadamiu advising (C) 


48.5* 


50.01 


53.61 


45.31 


48 .31 


Daffnltion of advising (C) 


33.7 


30.0 


46.4 


30.5 


35.2 


AcadMic regulations, policies 
and rag i strati on procaduras (1 ) 


61.4 


fS\ ft 


02 .3 


*n K 


3' .J 


Campus rafarral sources (1) 


48.5 


40.0 


60.7 


48.4 


50.6 


Caraar & employment information (1) 


41.6 


30.0 


30.4 


26.3 


33.3 


Usa of information sourcas (admissions 
taat reaults, transcripts) (1) 49.3 


40.0 


46.4 


46.3 


46.8 


Couneal ing ski 1 Is (R) 


38.6 


30.0 


37.5 


31.6 


35.6 


Interview skills (R) 


26.7 


20.0 


23.0 


21.1 


24.0 


Oac Is ion-making skills (R) 


18.8 


10.0 


21.4 


11.6 


16.5 



Information skills were clearly the most prevalent among topics included in 
training for advising office advisors, with regulations and policies (57.3 percent) 
and campus referral sources (S0.6 percent) the only survey items which more than 
half of the institutions included in training activities. Yet, only one-third of the 
campuses included career and employment information in their training activities. 

Institutions placed secondary emphasis on conceptual skills in advisor training. 
Neither of the two conceptual skills was included by even half of the institutions 
surveyed, although four-year public institutions were more likely than the other 
institutional types to include both conceptual items in their training. 

There is little emphasis on relational skills training either for all institutions or 
across institutional types. Only the inclusion of counseling skills was mentioned 
by more than one-third of the respondents, and the development of decision- 
making skills was included in a paltry 16.5 percent of the institutions surveyed. 
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Advisor Information Sources 

Availability of information sources is reported in Table 42 (reference materials) 
and Table 43 (student information). 



Table 42 





to Advising Of flea Staff 








2-Year 

Pubi ic 


2-rear 
Private 


4-Year 

Pubi ic 


4-Year 
Pr i vate 


Total 


Aggregate data on the 
student population 


57.9JC 


77.81 


51.91 


54.91 


57.2* 


Advising handbook 


38.9 


66.7 


75.0 


65.9 


64.6 


Employment outlook pro jact ions 


52 .6 


44.4 


13.5 


20.7 


32.9 


Computerized academic progross 
records 


63.2 


77.8 


65.4 


65.9 


65.8 


Academic planning worksheets 


78.9 


88.9 


82.7 


79.3 


79.4 


Forms for anacdotai racorda 
or contracts 


34.7 


44.4 


51.9 


53.7 


45.7 


Articulation worksheets or agree 
ments between institutions 


73.7 


55.6 


40.4 


28.0 


49.4 


Directory of campus reforral sources 63.2 


33.3 


76.9 


70.7 


67.9 
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Table 43 

Student Information ggggg Roiitlnely Provided 
to Advjsjng Of nee Staff 





2-Year 

Public 


2-Year 
Private 


4-Year 

Pub! Ic 


4-Year 
Private 


Total 


Ada 1 salons app.lcatlon 


60 .81 


50 .OX 


37.01 


55.6S 


53.11 


High school transcript 


56.7 


40.0 


38.9 


66.7 


55.5 


ACT/SAT t«st scores 


57.7 


50.0 


75.9 


81.1 


69.9 


Non-tasting information reported 
through ACT/SAT program 


23.7 


20.0 


25.9 


40. 0 


29.7 


Col lags transcript/grade reports 


79.4 


90.0 


83.3 


92.2 


85.2 


Loca 1 1 y ada 1 n i stared i nfrust/ 
placeaent test results 


83.5 


60.0 


53.7 


62.2 


68.0 



The final section of this report provides information on the perceived 
effectiveness of campus advising programs. As will be seen in that section the 
area which is consistently rated most effective by the respondents is the area of 
information and its utilization in the advising process. The high percentages found 
in Tables 42 and 43 reflect those effectiveness ratings. From about one-half to 
over three-quarters of the institutions routinely supply reference materials to 
their advising office staff. The only exception to this finding is that less than 
one-third of the institutions routinely provide employment outlook projections to 
advising office staff. 

In addition, it appears that advising office advisors have access to a reasonable 
amount of information about their advisees. More than two-thirds of the 
institutions provide advising office advisors with a college transcript, ACT/SAT 
scores* and the results of locally-administered placement tests. More than half <. f 
the institutions provide the admissions application and a copy of the high school 
transcript. Only the ACT/SAT non-testing information is provided in less than 
half of the advising offices of the responding institutions (29.7 percent). 
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Institutional Effectiveness of Advising Services 



Goal Achievement 

Survey respondents were asked to rate the institution's achievement on eight goals 
for the campus advising program. The goals were developed by the National 
Academic Advising Association (NACADA) and are included in the CAS Standards 
for Student Services/Development Programs. Respondents were asked to consider 
the extent to which advising services were delivered or designed to successfully 
achieve these goals for most students. The following rating scale was used. 

1 — Does not apply; no services have been implemented to address this 

goal 

2 — Achievement not very satisfactory 

3 — Achievement somewhat satisfactory 

4 — Achievement satisfactory 

5 — Achievement very satisfactory 

The mean scores for satisfaction by institutional type are presented in Table 44. 
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Table 44 



Qgjji of Adtjrig P^T" Sueo—tuU* Achieved 
" far Moet Student* 



2-Year 

Public 



Tw©-Yeer 4-Year 4-Year 
Private Pvibi Ic Prlvata 



1987 
Total 



1 



1983 
Total 



Providing accurata information about 
Institutional poilclas, procedure, 
resources, and programs 

Providing information about studants 
to tha Institution, collagas, and/or 
acadamic dapartmants 

Making rafarrals to othar institutional 
or community support services 

Assisting studants In dava loping an 
aducatlonal plan consistent with Ufa 
goals and objactlvaa (altarnatlva 
coursaa of action, altarnata caraar 
cons I dar at ions, and sal act I on of coursas) 

Assisting studants In evaluation or 
revaluation of progress toward 
•stabllshad goals and aducatlonal 

plans 



3.87 



3.39 



3.44 



3.34 



4.U 



3.67 



3.59 



3.33 



3.86 



3.36 



3.24 



3.14 



3.28 



3.33 



3.11 



4.04 



3.36 



3.32 



3.44 



3.28 



3.95 



3.38 



3.36 



3.33 



3.21 



3.99 



3.25 



3.30 



3.35 



3.33 



Assisting students in their 
consideration of Ufa goals by 
ralatlng interasts, skills, 
abilities, and values to careers, 
tha world of work, and tha nature 
and purpose of higher education 

Assisting students in se I f -understanding 
and self -acceptance (valua clarifica- 
tion, understanding abilities, 
interests, and limitations) 

Assisting students in developing 
decision-making skills 



3.08 



2.86 



2.58 



3.15 



3.00 



2.82 



2.79 



2.47 



2.49 



'Data ara presented in rank order according to the mean responses in the 
1987 "total" column. 



3.16 



2.98 



2.68 



3.05 



2.84 



2.62 



3.01 



2.73 



2.55 
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As can be seen from Table 44* responses for the total group clustered closely 
around the "achievement somewhat satisfactory 11 response. Only the goal of 
providing accurate information about institutional policies, procedures* resources 
and programs approached the "achievement satisfactory" level. 

The most positive tendency in this data existed In two-year private institutions 
where ail eight goals were rated at or above the item mean for the total group. 
Both two-year public and four-year private institutions rated 6 of 8 items at or 
above the item mean for the total group. The clearest negative tendency in the 
data occurred in public four-year institutions where all eight of the items rated 
below the item means for the total group. 

These ratings on goal achievement are consistent with the ratings reported in the 
1983 survey both by item and by institutional type. In addition, a comparison with 
the results of the 1983 survey indicates that providing accurate information was 
the highest ranked goal in both surveys and the following goals were ranked lowest 
in both surveys. 

e Assisting students in their consideration of life goals by relating interests, 
skills, abilities and values to careers, the world of work, and the nature 
and purpose of higher education. 

e Assisting students in self -understanding and self -acceptance (value 
clarification, understanding abilities, interests, and limitations). 

e Assisting students in developing decision-making skills. 

No discernible pattern emerged for the remaining four joela between 1983 and 
1987. In no case did the item mean for the total group vary more than .13 
between the two surveys. 



Current Effectiveness and Recent Progress in the Campus Advising System 

Survey respondents were asked to consider both the current effectiveness of the 
campus advising program and the progress made in the past five years on eleven 
organizational and administrative variables. The definitions of each variable are 
provided below. 

Advisee Information 

Providing advisors with timely and accurate information on their advisees. 
Meeting Student Needs 

Providing for the advising needs of your students. 
Advisor Traits 

Providing advisors who are willing to participate in advising, have at least the 
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baaie skills necessary for advising, and have the time necessary to do an 
effective job of advising. 



Campus-wide Communication 

Providing for communication among and between deans* department heads* 
advisors, and the coordinator of advising if such a position exists. 

Program Economy 

Meeting students' needs when combined with the expenditure of human and 
fiscal resources. 



Advisor Selection 

Identifying and selecting individuals to participate in advising. 
Campus-wide Coordination 

Providing appropriate levels of coordination, direction, and supervision. 
Accountability 

Providing advisor accountability, both to a higher level of authority and to 
advisees. 

Training 

Implementing a training program for advisors. 
Evaluation 

Systematically evaluating both the advising program and advisors. 
Recognition/Reward 

Recognizing and rewarding quality advising. 

Table 45 presents the mean effectiveness scores for each item for each 
institutional type. The respondents were asked to rate the items using a scale of 1 
(very ineffective) to 5 (very effective). Scale points 2, 3, and 4 were not given 
verbal descriptions. In addition, respondents were asked to provide only one rating 
for the entire campus advising program. 

Table 46 presents the mean improvement scores for each institutional type. The 
respondents were asked to rate each item on the degree to which item 
effectiveness had changed during the past five years. The rating scale for 
program improvement was: 



1 — Much less effective 

2 — Less Effective 

3 — No Change 

4 — More Effective 

5 — Much More Effective 
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Table 45 



Effectiveness of Campus Advising Programs 



Tvo-Year 

Publ le 



Two-Yaar 
Private 



Four-Year 

Publ le 



Four-Year 
Prlvaf 



Mean Rank 



Maan Rank 



Maan Rank Maan Rank 



Advlsaa Information 



3.49 (1 ) 3.46 (2) 3.13 (2) 3.76 (1 ) 



Meeting Student Needs 



Advisor Traits 



3.43 (2) 3.48 (2) 3.16 (1 ) 



3.53 (2) 



3.25 (3) 3.39 (5) 3.07 (3) 3.52 (3) 



Campus-wide Communication 3.19 (4) 



3.59 (I) 3.06 (4) 



3.42 (4) 



Program Economy 



Advisor Salaction 



3.12 (5) 3.41 (4) 2.83 (3) 3.35 (6) 



2.87 (7) 3.19 (6) 2.80 (6) 3.36 (5) 



Campus-wide Coordination 3.04 (6) 2.96 (7) 2.66 (7) 3.13 (7) 



Accountabi I ity 



2.47 (8) 2.69 (8) 2.13 (9) 2.51 (9) 



Training 



2.39 (9) 2.44 (9) 2.31 (8) 



2.54 (8) 



Evaluation 



Racogn i t ion /Reward 



2.35 (10) 2.50 (10) 1.99 (10) 2.33 (10) 



1.91 (11) 2.31 (11) 1.85 (11) 2.08 (11) 



Institutional Type Moan 
for Al I I tarns 
(Oarivad from means for 
individual items) 



2.86 



3.02 



2.64 



3.05 




Tabtojg 

Improvement in Adviaing Program During the Last Phg Years 





Two-year 

Pubi ie 


Two-Year 
Private 


Four-Year 

Pubi ie- 


Four-Year 
Private 


Total 




Mean 


Rank 


Mean 


Rank 


Mean 


Rank 


Maan 


Rank 


Mean 


Rank 


AdvisM Information 


3.80 


(2) 


3.89 


(2) 


3.84 


(1 ) 


3.94 


(1) 


3.87 


(1 ) 


MMtino Studant M— da 


3.84 


(1) 


3.85 


(3) 


3.73 


(2) 


3.82 


(2) 


3.81 


(2) 


Ad v i Mf Tra i ts 


3.54 


(6) 


3.56 


(7) 


3.55 


(3) 


3.53 


(6) 


3.54 


(6) 


Caaou*-»« i da CaMun i cat i on 


3.63 


(3) 


3.93 


(1) 


3.55 


(3) 


3.68 


(3) 


3.66 


(3) 




3.59 


(4) 


3. 78 


(4) 


3.49 


(6) 


3.67 


(4) 


3.61 


(4) 


Advisor Selection 


3.40 


(7) 


3.37 


(10) 


3.38 


(8) 


3.46 


(7) 


3.41 


(7) 


Ca»pus-*ide Coordination 


3.56 


(3) 


3.78 


(4) 


3.51 


(5) 


3.58 


(5) 


3.58 


(5) 


Accountabl 1 ity 


3.24 


(10) 


3.54 


(9) 


3.14 


(10) 


3.22 


(9) 


3.23 


(10) 


Training 


3.31 


(8) 


3.56 


(7) 


3.49 


(6) 


3.38 


(8) 


3.39 


(8) 


Evaluation 


3.25 


(9) 


3.59 


(6) 


3.31 


(9) 


3.22 


(9) 


3.27 


(9) 


Recogn i 1 1 on /Reward 


2.97 


(11) 


3.27 


(11 ) 


3.14 


(10) 


3.16 


(11 ) 


3.09 


(11) 


Institutional Type Maan 
(Derived from means for 
i nd I v i dua I i tens ) 


3. 


47 


3.35 


3. 


47 


3. 


51 


3.50 



In considering the effectiveness ratings reported in Table 45, several outcomes are 
worth noting. First, the items ranked first and second for the total group were 
consistently ranked first or second by each institutional type indicating that 
respondents from all institutions feel that their advising systems are the most 
effective in meeting students' needs and in providir j advisors with timely and 
accurate information on their advisees. 

There is also a clear consensus across institutional types on the variables for 
which the respondents would rate their advising systems least effectively. 
Accountability (3th overall), Training (9th overall), Evaluation (10th overall), and 
Recognition/Reward (11th overall) were seen as the least effective dimensions of 
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advising programs across ail institutions. In fact, item means for both the total 
group and by institutional type were rated consistently below the mid-point on the 
effectiveness scale. 

Finally, overall means for all institutional types clustered near the mid-point of 
the effectiveness scale. Although the overall means for each private institutional 
type were above and the overall means for each public institutional type below the 
total group mean, overall means for all four institutional types are reasonably 
close together. 

Although the effectiveness ratings suggest little to cheer about, the improvement 
ratings presented in Table 46 provide a glimmer of hope in that, respondents 
perceive that progress, however slight, has been made in improving their advising 
systems during the last five years. The total group improvement mean landed 
squarely between the "no change" and "more effective" responses on the scale, 
3.S0. 

Improvement means by institutional type clustered very closely around the total 
group mean, but the item improvement means provided less consistent patterns 
than the respondents' effectiveness rankings. The areas of most improvement 
were advisee information, meeting student needs, and campus-wide 
communication. And, although most respondents reported their campuses had 
made progress on accountability, training, evaluation, and recognition/reward, 
they were areas of the least improvement for almost all institutional types. In 
fact, on only one item (recognition/reward) for one institutional type (two-year 
public college) was there any indication of backsliding during the past five years. 



Goals and Effectiveness Summary 

There is both bad news and good news in summarizing the data on advising goals 
and program effectiveness. 

The bad news is twofold. First, the concept of developmental advising appears to 
be no more widely embraced today than it was in the early 80's. The means for 
the eight goals for advising, anchored in the concept of developmental advising, 
show only minor fluctuations from the 1983 National Survey of Academic 
Advising. Miller, Winston, Ender and Grites (1984, p. 19) suggest that 
developmental advising both stimulates and supports students in their quest for an 
enriched quality of life; "it is a systematic process based on a close student- 
advisor relationship intended to aid students in achieving educational and personal 
goals through the utilization of the full range of institutional and community 
resources." The data from this representative sample of colleges and universities 
indicate that developmental advising is still more prominent in theory than it is in 
practice. 
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The second item of bad news is that the most significant methods by which 
advising can be improved are seen as both the least effective and the least 
improved areas in the organization and administration of campus advising 
programs. Training, accountability, evaluation, and recognition/reward are the 
cornerstones of performance in every field or job. Yet, those cornerstones 
continue to be stumbling blocks in most advising programs. 

The good news, however, is heartening. Survey respondents report that there is 
progress, albeit slight, in the improvement of campus advising systems. The trend 
line on effectiveness is moving in the right direction, not as quickly or as sharply 
as some would like, but nevertheless, upward. Those who are impatient with the 
rate of improvements should he reminded that lasting change, particularly in an 
enterprise as diverse as higher education, must be an evolutionary rather than a 
revolutionary process. Consistent small gains over time will, in the long run, lead 
to substantially improved advising services. 



Summary Of Findings 

The following statements highlight the results of the third National Survey on 
Academic Advising. 



Coordination and Organization of Campus Advising Systems 

e There is a Director/Coordinator of Academic Advising at only one-fifth of 
the institutions, and most persons assigned this responsibility devote less 
than full-time to coordinating the advising program. Full-time 
Directors/Coordinators are most common at four-year public institutions 
(24.7 percent) (Tables 5 and 6). 



There is substantial difference in the title of the individual responsible for 
coordinating advising among the four institutional types. The most 
common title for the person responsible for coordination in each type 
follows (Table 5). 



Two- Year Public 
Two- Year Private 
Four- Year Public 
Four- Year Private 



Director of Counseling (33.8%) 
VP/Dean of Academic Affairs (40.7%) 
Director/Coordinator of Advising (39.6%) 
VP/Dean of Academic Affairs (25.9%) 



Those responsible for coordinating advising most commonly report through 
Academic Affairs. At two-year public colleges approximately one-third 
of the advising coordinators report through Student Affairs (Table 7). 
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• The vast majority of institutions employ an organizational model of 
advising that relies on faculty as the primary providers of advising to 
students (Table 8). 

• Faculty-Only (33 percent), Split (22 percent), and Supplementary (20 
percent) are the most common organizational models for the delivery of 
advising services. Dual (4 percent), Total Intake (5 percent) and Satellite 
(5 percent) are the least common (Table 8). 

• Preferences for organizational models differed by institutional type. 
Following are the most popular organizational models Jy type of 
institution (Table 9). 



Two- Year Public Two- Year Private 

Self -Contained Faculty-Only 

Faculty-Only Self-Contained 
Split 

Four- Year Public Four- Year Private 

Split Faculty-Only 
Faculty-Only Split 
Supplementary Supplementary 

Only slightly better than half of the institutions have developed a 
comprehensive written statement on the purposes and procedures of their 
advising programs (Table 10). 

Key areas such as recognition/reward, evaluation, training, and selection 
of advisors are clearly underrepresented in those statements which do 
exist (Table 11). 

Although slightly less than half (nearly 48 percent) of institutions report 
the regular evaluation of advising program effectiveness, the percentage 
is more than double that reported in the 1983 survey (21 percent) (Table 

12)e 



Advising Services in the Academic Unit or Department 

Advisor Types 

e The primary delivery of advising services in the academic departments is 
through instructional faculty (Table 13). 
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• The use of paraprofessional and peer advisors to supplement instructional 
faculty is an underutilized strategy in the vast majority of academic 
units/departments (Table 13). 



Selection of Advisors 

e It is not a common practice for faculty to either volunteer or be selected 
as advisors* Clearly, faculty are more often than not required to advise as 
part of their teaching responsibility (Table 14). 



Group Advising 

e Small group meetings during orientation or registration are the most used 
of the group advising formats. Curricular and workshop approaches to 
advising are not common (Table 15). 



Advisor Load and Student Contact 

e Although advising loads vary greatly between academic units/departments 
and among institutions, faculty advisor loads of more than 40 advisees are 
not commonplace (Table 16). 

e Private colleges tend to report lower advisor loads and more time spent in 
advising (Tables 16 and 17). 

e Most institutions' advising programs are only moderately intrusive when 
judged on the required advisor/advisee contact for eight common advising 
transactions (Table 18). 

e Institutional types vary in the degree of intrusiveness exhibited by their 
advising program. From most to least intrusive, institutional types can be 
ranked as follows (Table 18). 

—Four- Year Private 
—Two- Year Private 
—Four- Year Public 
—Two- Year Public 

e Most faculty advisors have contact with their advisees two times or less 
per academic term (Table 19). 
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Training of Faculty Advisors 



• Nearly half (44.6 percent) of all institutions reported that there was no 
mandatory training in any of their academic units/departments (Table 20). 

e Of those institutions providing training for departmental advisors, the 
most common format is a workshop of one day or less (Table 21). 

e Training programs for faculty advisors consist primarily of topics related 
to the informational aspect of their role. The inclusion of important 
conceptual and relational skill topics is not nearly as common Table 22). 



Evaluation of Departmental Advisors 

e Evaluation of faculty advisors is not widespread among the reporting 
institutions. Where evaluation does exist within academic 
units/departments, the most common methods indicated were supervisory 
performance review and student evaluations (Table 23). 



Recognition and Reward for Faculty Advisors 

e Institutions continue to place little priority on recognition or reward for 
faculty advising. Nearly half of all institutions provide no recognition or 
reward in any of their academic departments for those who function as 
faculty advisors. Where such recognition/reward does exist, the most 
common method is to make it a minor consideration in the promotion and 
tenure process (Table 24). 



Advisor Information Sources 

• Colleges provide faculty advisors with information and reference tools in 
varying degrees. The most commonly available materials include 
academic planning worksheets, computerized academic progress reports, 
directories of campus referral sources, and advising handbooks (Table 25). 

e For all institutions, the college transcript/grade reports, ACT/SAT test 
scores, and locally administered placement test results are the items most 
commonly provided faculty advisors (Table 26). 



Advising Services in Advising Offices 

e Nearly six out of ten institutions reported some type of advising office in 
operation on their campus (Table 27). 
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Advising Office Personnel 

• The predominant advisor employed in advising offices Is the full-time 
advisor although most advising offices feature multiple deliverers of 
advising services. For example, 80 percent of Institutions use faculty in 
staffing the advising office. Use of peers and paraprofessional advisors 
occurs predominantly in four-year public institutions (Table 28). 



Group Advising 

e Small group meetings during orientation/registration are a common (68.9 
percent) advising strategy within advising centers (Table 29). 



Advising Load and Student Contact 

e The advisor-advisee ratio is 300 to 1 or less at more than seven in ten 
advising offices (Table 30). 

e Over half of the advising offices require students to contact the advising 
office for class scheduling/registration, course withdrawal, course 
changes, and changing majors (Table 31). 

e The typical frequency of advisor/advisee contact in advising offices is 
twice per academic term (Table 32). 



Functions of the Advising Office 

e The most commonly reported functions of the advising offices across all 
institutions were advising on general education requirements (81.2 
percent), advising undecided/exploratory students (77.8 percent), advising 
transfer students (7S.1 percent), advising underprepared students (71.3 
percent), freshman orientation (70.1 percent), and establishing and 
maintaining advising records (89.7 percent). The functions reported as 
least likely to be performed by the advising office were certifying 
graduation clearance (32.2 percent) and preparing registration instructions 
and materials (40.6 percent) (Table 33). 

e The coordination of advising campuswide is only part of the advising 
office role at about six in ten institutions (Table 33). 

e Advising offices are often the "advising home" for selected student 
populations such as underprepared, disabled, international, undecided, and 
transfer (Table 34). 
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Program and Advisor Evaluation 



• Approximately six in ten institutions do not undertake systematic 
evaluation of the effectiveness of their advising office (Table 35). 

e Evaluation of individual advisors working in advising offices is also not 
particularly common. Where evaluation does exist, the most popular 
method is performance review by supervisor (Table 36). 



Training 

• Nearly 60 percent of the institutions surveyed either have no training 
program in their advising offices or do not mandate participation in 
programs that have been developed (Table 39). 

e The most commonly used format for training advising office staff is a 
series of short workshops held throughout the year (42 percent) (Table 40). 

e Information skills represent the most prevalent topics included in training 
for advising office advisors. There is less emphasis given to including 
conceptual and relational skill topics in training programs (Table 41). 



Advisor Information Sources 

e Approximately 50 to 75 percent of the institutions provide an array of 
support, references, and student information to their advising office 
staffs. This appears to be one of the highest effectiveness areas revealed 
by the survey results (Tables 42 and 43). 



Institutional Effectiveness of Advising Program 

Advising Goals 

e Institutions tended to cluster around the "achievement somewhat 
satisfactory" response when asked to indicate the degree that they were 
successfully achieving the eight advising goals established by the National 
Academic Advising Association. Only the goal of providing accurate 
information about institutional policies, procedures, resources, and 
programs approached the "achievement satisfactory" level (Table 44). 

• The ratings on goal achievement were consistent with the ratings on the 
1963 survey both by item and institutional type (Table 44). 



• The lowest ranked goals on both surveys were the more developmental- 
oriented goals of assisting students with consideration of life goals, self- 
understanding, and decision-making skills (Table 44). 



Current Effectiveness 

e Institutions agreed that their advising systems are most effective in 
meeting students' needs, and in providing advisors with timely and 
accurate information on their advisees. Colleges and universities rate 
recognizing/rewarding quality advising, systematically evaluating both the 
advising program and advisors, implementing a training program for 
advisors, and providing appropriate levels of coordination, direction, 
supervision, and accountability as the least effective aspects of their 
advising program (Table 45). 



Perceived Improvement in Advising Program During Last Five Years 

e Although respondents did not typically rate many aspects of their advising 
program as highly effective, they perceive effectiveness as slightly better 
than it was five years ago (Table 46). 



Conclusions and Recommendations 

The findings from the Third National ACT Survey of Academic Advising depict a 
somewhat disappointing picture of the status of academic advising in American 
colleges and universities. The results, particularly when compared to those from 
earlier advising surveys, reveal little or no improvement in such important areas 
as the management of advising programs, training, evaluation, and recog- 
nition/reward for those involved in advising. Winston, Miller, Ender, and Grites 
(1984 p. 24) have identified well the components of the ideal advising model: 

Academic advising should be offered only by personnel who 
voluntarily choose to advise, who receive systematic skills 
training, who have advising as a specified responsibility, 
whose performance is systematically evaluated, and who 
are rewarded for skillful performance. 

Until such time that improvements can be realized in these and other key areas, 
academic advising on many college campuses will, unfortunately, remain a low 
status/low priority activity, poorly organized and delivered, and largely 
ineffective in meeting student and institutional needs. 

The following conclusions are based on the findings contained in this report. For 
each conclusion, a suggested action for the reader to consider is also provided. 
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Conclusions 



Recommended Action 



Academic advising continues to lack 
coordination and direction on many 
campuses* 



Persons other than teaching faculty 
can enhance the delivery of advising 
services to students- 
Lack of a mutually agreed upon and 
clearly enunciated institutional state- 
ment on advising can impede the or- 
ganization and delivery of advising 
services. 

Without systematic program evalua- 
tion it is difficult to determine what 
improvements, if any. are needed in 
the institution's advising program. 

Academic advising continues to be a 
highly decentralized function with re- 
sponsibility left to the various acade- 
mic units/departments. 



Academic advising is not something 
that all faculty can and should do. 



It is not necessary that all academic 
advising be on a one-to-one basis. 



To perform effectively, advisors must 
be assigned a reasonable load of advi- 
sees. Too many advisees will inevita- 
bly result in unavailability, fewer and 
hurried contacts, lack of personal 
involvement and, in general, poor 
advising experiences for students. 



Designate a person to be director or 
coordinator of academic advising and 
allocate enough time to carry out the 
function effectively. 

Seek ways to augment faculty-only 
delivery models with professional, 
peer, and paraprof essional advisors. 

Develop and communicate broadly a 
comprehensive, written statement of 
institutional philosophy and practice 
in relation to academic advising. 



Implement a formative evaluation of 
the overall effectiveness of the 
academic advising program. 



Decide on an organizational model for 
the delivery of advising services which 
clearly designates authority, estab- 
lishes accountability, and promotes 
integration and coordination campus- 
wide. 

Establish an advisory selection proce- 
dure that is based on selecting 
advisors who have the interest, 
willingness, and talent to be effective 
advisors. 

Implement some form of group 
advising (e.g., curricular, workshop, 
small group meeting) as a supplement 
to the regular advising program. 

Develop reasonable guidelines on the 
ratio of advisees to advisor. 
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Conclusions 



Recommended Action 



Frequency and length of advisor 
contact can positively influence 
students' perception of the advising 
process* 

All individuals engaged in academic 
advising can benefit from well 
organized and well delivered advisor 
training programs. 



Systematic evaluation of individual 
advisor's performance can improve 
advising. 

The quality of an individual student's 
educational/career decisions increases 
directly with the amount of relevant 
information available to advisor and 
advisees. 



Advising centers have proved to be a 
workable and effective way to deliver 
advising services to students at a 
growing number of institutions. 

Developmental advising is still more 
of a theory than it is a practice at 
most institutions. 



Install an intrusive advising system 
that both encourages advisor contact 
and makes it mandatory. 



Provide a comprehensive, regularly 
scheduled, ongoing advisor develop- 
ment program that integrates the con- 
tent areas (informational, conceptual, 
and relational) with the skills, experi- 
ence, and willingness of the advisors. 

Use the ACT Survey of Academic Ad- 
vising to evaluate individual advisors. 



Develop a comprehensive information 
system that provides academic 
advisors with the information, 
materials, and resources they need- 
when they need them— in order to 
work effectively with individual advi- 
sees. 

Establish a centralized academic advi- 
sing center that would serve as a focal 
point for academic advising for all or 
some subset of students. 

Include in your advisor training 
programs activities that will assist 
advisors in better understanding and 
acquiring the skills necessary to be 
more effective "developmental" advi- 
sors. 
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CAS Standards and Guidelines 
for Student Sendees/ 
Development Programs 



ACT wishes to thank the Council for the Advancement of Standards 
for Student Services/ Developmental Programs for the following 
materials The primary goal of both CAS and ACT in compiling and 
publishing the Standards and Guidelines, as well as the Self- 
Assessment Guidw. is to make them available to the profession-at- 
large. 



Council for the Advancement of Standards 
for Student Services/Development Programs 

Consortium of Student Affairs Professional Organizations 

April 1986 
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Introduction 



The past fifteen years hw w ttn o ea od a proliferation of efforts by 
various groups to eotabileh standards tor piolssstonal prepara- 
tfon sod practice, licensors snd certfteaion, and guidetfnee tor 
the doHvory of servicso end de v el opm ent a l? 
thsrs hss boon significant prograas In codifying standards snd 
guldaiinss for nonsducttionsl settings, With s fsw noteworthy 
oxcepttons, however, the oetabiiehmemsrt 
stsndards tor prafassionsis working on col lags campusas hava 
laggad far behind Thara also hava baan no widely accsptsd 
standards for graduate preparation of thosa who organize snd 
deliver student services snd studsnt development programs, 
These limitations hsve been particuiariy scute when viewed in 
light of expanding public concern for accountability in higher 
education. 

A traditional means for enhsncing self-regulation snd use of 
minimal standards of practice in higher education has been the 
accrsditstibn process with its reliance on self-study as s csntral 
dimsnsion. The Council for the Advancement of Standards for 
Student Services/Development Programs (CAS), through this 
documsnt hss taken the first nation-wide step in the brosd arena 
of student services snd student development programs to pro- 
vide the ability to achieve two of the three goals embraced by the 
Council on Postsecondery Accreditation (COPA, 1985): to foster 
excellence in postsscondsry education through the development 
of uniform national criteria and guidelines for sssessing educa- 
tional effectiveness, snd to encourage improvement of institu- 
tions snd progrsms through continuous self-study snd planning. 

While CAS does not intend to accredit progrsms, thst is, to 
assure the public about institutional quality through evaluation 
visits and a listing of worthy programs (the third goal of the COPA 
accreditation schema), it does intend thst its standards be used 
by institutions undergoing regional accreditations, and thereby to 
achieve an important additional impact nationwide. 

Development and Utilization 
of Standards and Guidelines 

The Council for the Advancement of Standards for Student 
Services/ Development Progrsms wss established -for the pur- 
pose of improving snd sdvancing student development services 
and educational opportunities in postsecondery sducstion insti- 
tutions" (CAS Bylaws, 1970) and to promote cooperative inter- 
associationai efforts. At the invitation of s joint task force of the 
American College Personnel Association (ACPA) and the Na- 
tional Associstion of Student Personnsi Administrators (NASPA), 
a meeting of representatives of interested professional associa- 
tions was held in Alexandria, Virginia, on June 9-10, 1979. In 
September of that year the council was established formally, and 
articlss of incorporation as a not-for-profit organization were 
filed m Washington, DC. Full membership with voting privileges 
on the Council Board of Directors wss opened to nstional 
professions! associations reisted to student services snd student 
development programs. Nonvoting associate membership was 
provided to regional associations and accrediting associations 



concerned with student services and student development pro- 
grams. In addition, two public directors ware sppointed Each 
member as so ciat io n wee authorized to appoint two represents- 
ttvee to the board, a director and an alternate director. Each 
voting association snd pubiic director wss sJlotted one vote. CAS 
haa twenty member associations, two associate member asso- 
ciations, and two public directors. 

CAS pursued three gosis. The first was to establish, adopt and 
disseminate two types of standards snd guidelines, one for 
student services snd student development programs, snd the 
other for the preparation of professions! practitioners for the field. 

The second goal wee to assist professionals snd institutions in 
the utilization and implementation of these standards snd guide- 
lines for the evaluation snd improvement of studsnt services snd 
development programs snd professional preparation programs. 

Third, CAS strove to establish s system of regular evaluation of 
standards snd guidelines to Keep pace with the changing needs 
and practices of the profession. This evslustion was intended to 
result in periodic smendments and dissemination of updated 
standards and guidelines. 

The CAS Stsndards and Guidelines are intended to serve as 
program development snd evaluation systems and self-study 
and self-assessment tools. Their application for purposes of self- 
study can be instruments in enhancing professions! growth and 
development of student affairs and other student sen/ices per- 
sonnel in their respective units, enhancing staff morale and 
productivity by analyzing organizational priorities, responsibil- 
ities, and goals, and providing guidelines for program planning. 

Process Used In Developing 
Standards and Guidelines 

The process used in formuisting the standards and guidelines 
hss involved s wide array of professions! aasocistfons, individual 
professionals, consultants, and public-sector representatives. 
Both ths general standards and the functional area standards 
and guidelines ars the result of numsrous drafts snd redrafts by 
various CAS committees snd input provided by other profes- 
sionals who reviewed these drafts. The process for funconal 
area standards snd guidelines, presented chronological, en- 
tailed the following: 

1. Member associations of CAS identified areas in which stan- 
dards wars needed* 

2. Member associations submitted drafts of standards for areas 
in which they hsd an interest and/or expertise. 

3. All drafts for a particular functional area were assigned to 
committees, compossd of three or more knowledgeable CAS 
directors, for crsstion of a single, unified document 

4. "Unified" drafts of functional area standards and guidelines 
were submitted to the CAS Executive Committee for editing, 
revision, and consoiidstion. 

l. Hi 
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5. These drafts were circulated widely through member associa- 
tion* for comment and the Executive Committee proposed 
appropriate revisions. 

I The council than adopted each standard and guideline 
statsment for public dissemination and comment by at least a 
two-thirds affirmative vote of the authorized voting boerd. 

7. "Adopted" functional area standards and guWeUnee were 
submitted to two or more nationaJh/ recognized experts in the 
aree and widely circulated within the profeeaton and the 
broader higher education community for comment and sug- 
gested revisions. Member aeeociationa were requested to 
eetabileh internal mechanisms to disseminate and review 
standards and to propose alterations. 

8. Suggestions for revision were submitted to the executive 
committee for consideration. It evaluated amendment pro- 
posals and recommended changee to the council. The coun- 
cil then decided whether or not to amend the standard or 
guideline. (A two-thirds vote waa required to amend.) 

Providing Comments and 
Proposals for Revisions 

Throughout the development of the standards and guidelines 
statements. CAS haa striven to be open to and inclusive of all 
individuals and associations expressing an interest in their 
content or development process. It is the intention of CAS to 
continue this policy of seeking involvement from all releted 
sources, ee well as giving careful consideration to all relevant 
suggestions. 

An update and revision of this document is planned to begin in 
1988. with a second edition scheduled in 1990. Additional 
standards and guidelines will likely be adopted in the interim. 
Comments and proposed revisions or additions, including 
rationale, should be sent to: Secretary to the Council for the 
Advancement of Standards, c/o Vice Chancellor for Student 
Affairs. 2108 North Administration Building, University of Mary- 
land. College Park, Maryland 20742. Suggestions for the devel- 
opment of standards for other areas of student services and 
development programs are also welcome. 

References 

Council for the Advencement of Standards for Student Ser- 
vices/ Development Programs. (1979). Bylaws. Waahington, DC. 

Council on Postsecondary Accreditation (COPA). (1984). 77»e 
balance wh—i for accreditation. Annual Directory. Washington, 

DC: Author. 

How to Interpret This 
Document 

This document contains both standards and guidelines. It is 
important that users understand the difference between the 
terms. 



Standards. Standards specify the minimum essential elements 
expected of any Institution and Its student services and student 
development programs. Standards reflect requirements and thus 
use auxiliary verbs such as "shall" and "must" All institutions 
with minimally acceptabte student services, student development 
programs, or profeeoionsJ preparation programs must be able to 
satisfy the requirernerrta specified in applicable standards. In this 
document ail standarda are printed in bold face type. 

QuMo f wo e. Quidoiinee describe recommended, but not essen- 
tial, etementa of programa and practice. They are used to explain, 
amplify, or interpret the meaning of standarda through the use of 
examples and more detailed explanations. Auxiliary verba such 
aa "should" and "may" are used in guidelines. Guidelines should 
be viewed aa exampiee and suggestions that are consistent with 
the council's definition of appropriate, effective professional 
practice or professional preparation. 

Important considerations for won 

■ Standarda in functional areas are the easentlel components of 
an acceptable practice, not necessarily the ideal, most de- 
sirable, or best practice. 

■ Standarda and guidelines were developed through a col- 
laborative, consensus-seeking process among member 
associations. 

■ No particular organizational or administrative structure is 
presupposed or mandated. Standards and guidelines apply to 
all types of postsecondary institutions. 

■ The stipulation of specific educational credentials for staff 
members, staff-student ratios, or square footage of facilities 
are used sparingly, snd when stated appear as guidelines, 
rather than standarda. 

Genoral and Functional Area Standards 
and Guldollnos 

General Standarda. The General Standards must be used in 
conjunction with each functional area standards and guidelines. 
They apply to all student services and student development 
programs. Consequently, all functional area standards and 
guidelines must be read aa continuations of the General 
Standarda 

Functional Area Standarda snd Guidelines. Functional area 
standarda and guidetinoa are specific to specielty areas within 
student affairs or within other institutional divisions. While all 
institutions should addrees the basic functional areas, consistent 
with the mission snd structure of the institution, it should not be 
interpreted thet separate offices or personnel are required for 
each area. For example, a college without student residence 
facilities or social fraternities and soronties would not be ex- 
pected to address the Housing snd Residential Life Programs or 
Fraternity and Sorority Advising standarda and guidelines. In 
smeller institutions, some staff members will have responsibilities 
for several functional arees. in such cases the standards and 
guidelines for each functional area should still be addressed, 
even though separate administrative units do not exist for each 
area. 
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General Standards 




Those using this document for the purposes of self-study or other program 
development are advised that the Gmnmrai Standards are those elements 
found in common to the several functional area standards and guidelines. 
While of potential utility as a stand-alone document, the GanaraJ 
Standard! are not so designed. These Ganarai Standard! must be read 
with the functional area standards and guidelines addressing the following: 
Ac ad a m lc Advising, C a raar Planning and Placamant. Collaga 
Unions. Conuniftar Stu da n t Programs and Sarvtcas, Counsallng 
Sarricas, Otaaotod St uda n t Sarvtcas. Pratamrty and Sorority 
Advising, Housing and Rni l dan tla l Ufa Programs. Judicial 
Programs and Sarvteas. Laarning Assntanca Programs. Minority 
Studant Programs and Sarvtcas, Racraatlonal Sports. Rallglous 
Programs. Rasaarch and Evaluation. Studant Actrritias, and 
Studant Orlantaaon Programs. 



Praparad by tha Counal tor tha Advincamant of Standards for Studant Sarvtcaa/Oavatopmam Programs. 1966. 
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General Standards 

The Coundl for the Advancement of Standards for Studant 
Services/ Development Programa (CAS) davotopad and adopted 
standards and interpretive guktoiinee for specific functional 
araaa of studant sarvteaa/davatopmant programa within post- 
saoondary educational Institutions. 

Thsra ara Importer QermntfSlsj^^ 
of all studant sarvteaa/davato p mant programs. Thasa Ganarai 
Standards ara intagraJ to aaeh functional area. Thus, aaeh 
funoonsi araa standards and o uJ datnes must ba interpreted 
and epptied m conjunction with ma Qanarat Standarda botow. 

Sinca institutions vary in siza, eharactar, location, and typa of 
students, trie organization and nature of studant services/devel- 
opment programs will vary. Accordingly, each specific standard 
and its related guideiinea must ba read and intarpratad in the 
context of the unique characteristics of the institution. None- 
theless, ail standards are intended to apply regardleaa of orga- 
nizational differences. 

General Standards for Student 

Services/Development 

Programs 



Mission 

Each Institution and each functional area must develop, review, 
and dtossi n ki ot o regularly rts own speeMc goafs for student 
services/development, which must be consistent with the 
nature and goals of the institution and with the standarda in this 
document 



Leadership and Management 

The In setoti u ii must appoint a chief student ssrvteso/dovoiop 



or 
must be 



an mdMduaJ to fuM that rota. This 
In 



of the 
the hi 
must be an 



hwol of ttie InolNullon* TMe leader 



hi ouo Of mofe of the ttt'Ttent 

'Z? 9 *?' * *** 0 * " * 11 funett0(Wi «M, and either be an 
irwi'iusjlsiinad leader on the campus or have obvious back- 
ffWMnsl a^ ss ua iiBii ij a to oom m a nd such r eapect The spedac 
tffto and reporting reieaonehip of thie IndMduol mey very among 
I na e frasans . The indMduaf must be selected on the basis of 
paroeneJ cha ra c te risti cs and formal training. 

The offteer must create an eff ective system to manege the 
ssrvtesa/pregvame. The offteer must plan, organise, staff, lead, 
and aasaas Diagrams on a continuing basis, Ths reeuit should 
ba an I nt egrated system of studant services and development 
srthjfftoa for the hmtitution, funded and otfierwioo supported st s 
levei that permits the sff oct t vs deavery of theee programs. 

The omcer must ba able to develop, to advocate, and to use a 
statement of mission, goeto, and objectives tor student ser- 
vtoee/davetopment on the campus. The omcer must attract and 
select mis e ls d staff members who make effective decisions 
about poetise, procedures, personnel, budgets, fsdHtfcc, end 
ocpJpmonl The omcer must sssu m s responsibi i as s tor program 
and pereannel development, ooooosmont, and I mp rovement of 
the services and develop m e nt a c tiv Woo of the organization. 



Organization and 
Administration 



Program 



The overei student servicee/devetopment program must be (a) 
purposeful, (b) coherent, (c) baaed upon or related to theories 
and knowledge of human d evetop m e n t and learning char- 
acteristics, end (d) reeective of the de mographi c end devetop 
rnentsl profftoa of ths student body. Such programe and servtoea 
must (a) promote student devetopme nt by encouraging such 
things ae pooitivs and reaasas se ff s n p ro Jsol, i n isis clu si devei- 
opmont, a pprop riate parsons! and occuposto^ 
cetton of vetoes, ph ys is si Stnees, the abffffy to relate mooning- 
fuNy with others, the capacity ta engage In a pereonaay 
saoofying end s ff o cav o st yle of Mving, the capacity to epprscl e ta 
cultural and soethctic oBsrancea, end the capacity to work 
Independently end imordopormomiy; (b) ■ asto l s tudent s In ovor- 

C ° ^^*?* d ! lc „ p * >low * 1, f 1 T?j cai ' » " wel to n Bl problems or 
tWi doflctoncies; and (c) identify Ofwironmentol condMoni thai 
may negatively irmusnco wsffsrs end propoae intervention! that 
mey rteutratixe such condition*. The educational experience of 
students consists of both acedemic efforts in th« deeeroom end 
developmental opportunities through student services and 
^ ^P M W rt programa. Institutions must deffne the relative 
importance of theee 



Each functional aree must have its own set of policies and 
procedures that include a detailed description of the adminis- 
trative process of the offee end en organizations! chart showing 
the job functions and reporting reiotionohipo within and beyond 
the functional 



Human Resources 



Bech functional area must have adequate and qualified profts- 
stonei staff to file* the mieelon of thm service eml to implement 
•Jlaepeets of the program. To be qu stolid, protossionei staff 
membera must heve s graduate degree In a Itoid of study 
relevant to the particular fob In q u estio n or must have an 
sopropffass co recto e Son of edu cet ton end esperten c e. In any 
functional area in which there le a fua^tima dlrectm, thm cNrector 
muet poeeees toveto of educetton and/or protosstonai expert- 
•nceaeyc^metolmestaatobeauoervwsd. 

Preorotoeetonai or support staff membera employed in a func- 
ttoneJ aree muet be quaffaod by retovent education snd experi- 
ence. Degree requirements, including both degree levels and 
subject matter, must be germane to the particular job respon- 
sibilities. Such staff members must be trained appropriately and 
supervised adequately by protossionei staff. 
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Peroprofoooicnale muot bo caiohady selected, trained with 
rooood to ImIoIm aklla Mid iMMuMdnal aarvicaa and nrnro 

• ww^wi ^ap iiwpwi^ appapapap apaa^pi h pppapaaB^ppapa ■■■■ apapp arppp^aaaf apppaai aavap^a^pr - 

dunoot doooly suporviood, and evaluated reguierty. Their com* 
ponoodoo moot bo (air and any votuntoiy sonriooe muot bo 

pptoHellooo of their ftpnooriodgo end atdppo and mual refer students 
to spproprioio profooalonolo when tho proMomo encountered 



ftA fM^ffa^^^^^aMtafas 1 ffeapppfatii ^aapdptt bbbpIpSbs) lesaOapm sm BapfapplapBapf 

"™* l^'^^^^^W^^ ^^aepsp^P^pj ^^WHI NWW^^Wwi CtiffBa^al r^rA^a^B) IB^^"Tw ^Pbbpsb^B^b^sbv 

clerical and technical ou ppoit stofL Such support mual bo of 
suMctont quonffty and quatty to aocootpffeh Iho foffowing Undo 
of odMtiao! typing* ffffng* tolopfiono and other focoplloniot 
dutfee, bootdecoping, maintaining iludont recoido, orponhlng 
rooourco molerialo, receiving ttudonla ond making a pp oi nt " 
moirtOt and hondffng routine conoopondonco* 

Salary level ond Mngo bonoflls lor staff mual bo commonourale 
with tho— for stmisr prolsseloiiBi, piiuiulssaloiial, and ctoricH 
posNono ol tho pnotNidlon and In tho geographic oroo. 

To ensure tho wdotoneo ol euitsbte and rasdffy IdentiRabto role 
mo d ot o within tho campus toachJng and adn ti n lB lrativo ranks, 
**mi vni|Miyinoni pnnpoa muai raneci ropreoontaoon 01 ceo>* 
florloa of paraona who compriaa tho stu dent peculation. How- 
over, whoro atudanf bodfaa ere proojontinantiy nondtaabfad, of 
ono race, aaa, or roagton, a dhraroa sbjdtag pattern wW awteh 
tho teaching/adntiniabadve ranks and wN da mon ah a f ktttttu- 
pwiai uMiiNnm io onr ■mpmynMni prscacee, 

AN funetfonaf aroas moot have a roguiar ayatam of staff selection 
and evaluation, and mual provide continuing profaaatonal de- 
velopment opportunHfoo for atafl inefudfng In-service training 
programs, participation In pro f aaaton al conferences, workshops, 
and othor continuing education eetMttea. 

Funding 

Each functional aroa mutt have funding sufficient to carry out Its 
mission and to support tho foaowtng, whoro applicable: staff 
salaries; purehaao and maintenance of office furnishings, sup- 
pass, matarlafa, and squipmont, Including currant te ch nology ; 
phono and poa f ags c oats , printing and madia casks; In atM usona f 
mambsrahlpa in approprfsta prefaaalonal orgsntxsabna; relevant 
subserfpsono and wooaaaary ttrary raaoureaa; abandonee at 
profoaaionai easocistton meetings, confaroneee, and work- 
shops; and othar prefaaalonal d asafap m a rd BCtMas s, In add ti Jo n 
to Inassusonal funding commMmant through ganaral funds, othor 
funding sourcaa may bo c onaMara d , In clu ding; s l ata a ppropria - 
tions, atudantfaaa, uaarfaaa, donadona and uonklbudona! inss, 
concssslon and stars aafaa, rontata, and duos. 



Facilities 

Each functional aroa must bo provided adequate fadktiee to 
fuNW lb) mknion. Aa applicable, the lactases for each funcsonai 
area must include, or tho function must have access to, the 
following: private ofaceo or private spaces for ewunseahg, 
intarviewing, or other meetings of a confide n t ia l nature; office. 



atoned atad. aueedaa. aaukMMnt. ibr a rv raaoureaa. and ma> 

••^aa^^^e w^^^nfa ^^aas^aw^^^ ^na^easey#ss*sasf«f ppseseas*; i asejea^ae w^^Pf aam w 

Gitwiarji anu oonivionoo room o» mooong spooou mi icwaiovv 
mual bo oocoooKMo to dtooMod poroona and muat bo In com* 

■aJaas^sasSaSsi ■aatifai i^laiBasI i^kaiaeaaaal aataaeW aaa**dl * — 1 laamaaJAia * a^SaSaSattJ 

is^aswi^aa wfwi rasT^faWK fOTMiaVf MOiOf anu wuai iiooiin ano aOTIj 



Lagal Rosponslbllftios 

Staff mombora mual bo ftnowtodgooMo - and roaponahm to 
folovont oMI ond oisMnal lowo ond >t bo rooponoiWo foe 

BaaMBBflBB^BaaaaOaBBBBBBBaVBaa ^BaB CBBBaH BaO ^t^^M^^^^^^^^^A ^^fflld^^ad-P^dA ataTaatatl BadSSBaft B^BaWSaTk Bw^^t^aB-jB lada^^^^d^Ve^d^fwd atoO AA^afJa^BSBaVjaft 

nvwiahfOTv w% aa wmMrotiaafj waa nruai ov vtaa vwaaii m hiotv 

Aa^aOOafalBataftdl aMtafl BafliMaTa^sfafiBl IfltsSdaSBafMl MS HiaB AfiBsWSOflfl <%l ftlA 

^a*^vss^eT^^a^"aFsssp s^sasai bps sapaa^*s*sa» P^P "Sa^"jB^e"s^BPai ^ses •Ss^aT ^^ B t^ B ^ B ias a S^^Ss ses^s 

UajfB^^aaMaBjak fl^BYf«bfts4afaTiW &ft tftasaW ttUlf\tkl\MtMi aWfasal KfJ 4Wt4aBaTa*al sutsltM 
so ^ass^seas^BB^ssf bssbw ^pbpO^bsbw i y ass ssssb^pj iBes^BaresSaW/ssse ^w™a^BB| Sa* w i^e^a^awsss^ sfa^sews 

afcaSMo! laaaASal a%^e^B^ddaWad4^aamaaA aaBaa^ai aiaMM aaauJaaaaM aaui aMka«aa\Jkai laaaM 

ana kjcsi iniiiMsvaofiaav siwiiiOfyi roguioiorji ana oommon iaw ( 

akaewd Saaa> taeaeaSafal ^B^aaa^aaA aS^aaa^BaU ^PaW^aa^ aaMaaad ■adBBaVaaaai akaa^aaMaaa^aJaaaaai avaoJaJaa^aSae 

ana ay inaawaonesi piMay* i nay nwai uaaoza appraiinaia poaoiva 

and proct teo o to ImN tho laWMv oxooouro of tho (natttutton. Ka 

"■a 1 a»^ ^w^a"^^^^^^a» ^ap unwi P^aaaM^aa^y Vf«|*WWi ^» wi W¥^P »*aa^»aaai^w^»^if 

odteara, amolovooa. and aoanla. Tho inajButlon mual ptotjida 

■F'l ■FWaaja^^pyaa^aaa^ aaa ^aja BnSVIIBSt IBW PS SaseavneaBSpS S • ■ Papapa |fftwrW 

aecaaa to loooi a dul ca to orofaaalonal ttaff aa naodad to carry 

■■'•Pw'PBPPP *w rw^aapj ap^A wPap^P %bjt ypS ap^PBpSpapS"jp^ PBSO OpaBBBS P^PP IPPpPVaSTW *w WPB") ■ y 

Equal Opportunity, Access, 
and Affirmative Action 

Eoch hmctlonai aroa muat adharo to tho apMt and intent of tqual 
opportunity lawa in at actMttaa. Each araa muat onauro that its 
aorvieoo and toeWMaa aro accaaaibia to and prevido hours of 
opo m Hon thot raapond to tho naad a of apodal ttudant popula* 
tlona, I nc l ud i ng cultural and apodal na ada aubgroupa, avaning, 
port IbnOs and committor ttudonta* 

Poraonnol poUdoo shoi not dtocdminato on tha basis of race, 
sox, color, roNgion. ago, national origin, and/or handicap, In 
hiring and promotion poMdos, student sorvtces profaasionals 
must taka a ffln not lim action that strivoo to romody significant 
staffing imbaioncaa, partteuiarty whan rosulting from post dis* 
criminotory procticoa* Each functkmal aroa must soofc to idanttfy, 
provont, and/or romody othor dlacriminatory practices. 

Campus and Community 
Relations 

Each functional araa muat maintain good relations with relevant 
compuo offfeoo and external egondoo, which nccoesarily re* 
qukee roguiar Ida n tlff cotlun of tho offfeoo with which such 
rolellonohlpo ere crillcaL 

Multicultural Programs 
and Services 

The I n ad i ud B ii mual provide to members of Ha majority and 
minority cultures educational efforts that focus on awareness of 
cultural diffe re n ce s, aad«aaaaasmsn t of poaaibie prefudlcss, and 
desi ra ble be ha vioral changes. The institution also muat provide 
educational prog ra ms for minority students that identify their 
unique needs, prioritize those needs, and raapond to the 
priorities to the degree that numbers of students, ladHttea, and 
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rii numn «^«*aaUA la* mAAIMm ■ lia m ^ — * — * lM i M1M ii u 

iwwwurcww fivniM* in MmQiif uw mpRwoii nwp onem imnonif 
students to tho culture of tho insMtuUsi! and promote ond 
ttijLr unriiroloiiiHiiu of thaw own LiMtiao Mid heil'suo 

Ethics 

Al DMOM Involved in the DfOwwwM of fiwwSwa lo sfcjdanlB must 

__u__m Hhafc wliwJtaa^at —w^!——^ ^ J lajwifcaWJVaWJ 0Vww9 M*aw^aV 

ITP^pwwwSwi hw l^^wW wPwWvwwVwV M M^Mi w*^WPwr/wwwa 9wp laaww^P 

hm oi naoh aWMtlewd ^ isusi ikwdM or w kwi SawMtadowlo d 

■HI WW WWII WfWWJfWf WWWWD I WWW* HfrWJfP W WWW WJIWWWI *W 

ethical oractice icidreaoww tho uvdauo problems thai loco 

wWJtfWWW ^W^ •IWW^^W^Jw^WF W^JiWlwWWMVfVI WJ W WftfwTtVw Vf VWTVW/ff wv WW wwwwj twrww 

DMonnd In thai area. Tho sfeMdarde muot bo outalohod ond 

iffllwwJ wy ww CwVwwfTVOwV in Owl IwTTwwwwl Of Www wwr 

darde, ethical etoodavde stewonwonio previously adopted by tho 

Sfwwwwiin w larao or Mwvm( ar«w^BwkMt*4 amacIwim mm hs 

|nvwwwii ww wiyv ww iwwjwwii j#w wwwjwwjiw wwwww**wwvwwj iiww ww 

of wwOOlwtiwtwS^i wvnil muot la^s cofveid^M^Swt* 

Cwrtaifi atNcaJ owj ww apply to afl Individual wmptoywd in 

AOS b^ww^LwOBbw O^Mw^A^^B ^ jb^^^—^^—^^^^w^^^i^^^^wjO ■^^h^^^w^M^^^^^^A iW^aS ^^^_^^^p^^«^^^a^f 

SwJVwwll IWfVCwlr OffVwwfinwTil |MUyiwfTwV Ww SJwwIvPww* 

Al otofl members muot enouro that cofwWotwatty is main* 
lewiea wan respect io aa cOwTanunscgggng eno locmin 

jifUK«J|4Ka^|J #MWi^a^^A^^^^AA^^ I ^^m^a^^^^k ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ jma^^^^^b 

WwfwwwYwwl CvfrnOwrBwi Ufwwww Wtwen penVwwSwwwl w) yiVwll 

by tho studonta lidm motion wwOieeed In individual counoollng 
toooiono muot rotnoin conMontloL In a d d i t ion, off require* 
monto of tho FwmUy fducetfona/ Right* and Privacy Act 
(Buddev Amondmantt muat ba rrpmnifi with and informs* 

\ y miwi iwiaawiiaj iirwww ww wwwityjpwwwj wwvwi win iiiwiiiiw" 

Hon contained in students' oc woa t to nai ro co i do muot not bo 

ono of tho relevant s tat u tory eacoptlono appose* A stonier 
dedication to privacy and cotwtwftwwwty muot bo ippttod to 
roowwfwti data concerning IndMduoio* 

AM staff members muot bo swore of and comply with tho 
provisi on s cofttainod In tho Institution's human subjects 
policy and In any othor Institutional policy wddroooing ttMcai 
practices, 

AH staff mo m bor o muot tnouro that studonta aro providod 
occooo to sorvteoo on a fair and oquHabio basis. 



Al staff mombora muat avoid am Daraonal conflhst of intoroot 
Owj can oooi oofocovoiy ana tmpafwaoy wnn poroons 
within ond outatdo tho (notltution* In mony iiwtanoooi tho 
aooooranoo of a oonflkd of Matoat can bo aa daMoalno aa an 
actual oonffwCt 

Whonovof hwfwwSng fundOi off ataff momboro muot onouro that 
siirrh funrta ara hanrMari In aiirnrriatira awth aotwhiwhsfl snrt 

wwwi iwww www iwjwww hi wwwavwaawjwviav w/wwan wwwwaawwvrww wwww 



Staff momboro muot not parttcipaia in any form of soma! 
haraaamanta Soxual haraaamaiH lo do ff nod to Indudo aoxuai 
advancoOp rotiuoota for oaaual favor a, aa woi aa othor verbal 
or physical conduct of o soxuai noturo if (1) sub m issi on to 
ouch conduct to mode either expffdtty or impMdtty a term or 
condwon of an Individ ua l's ompioymont acade mi c proflttoa, 
or any othor outcome of an offfdal nature, (2) ... la used as 
the baoia for such docWono or outcomoo . ... (3) ... has 
the Duraoee or affect of unroaoonahiv inteilefinn with an 

••■w w^^^wa ww wmvwwwwwy niwiiw ^*w wwiwi wai 

inuivwUwi a worn penonnence or creaano an inuniNMiinOt 
hootNo, or oifonohro working environment (29 Code of 
Federal Repute-one, OF.R^ Section 1S04.11 (a).) 

AN staff m embers muat recognize the limits of their training, 
expertise, and competence and muat refer studonta in need 
of further expertise to persons possessing appropriate quail- 

Evaluation 

There muot bo systematic and regular research and evaluation 
of tho overaff InstHutionai student sorvteoo / development pro* 
gram and each functional area to determine whether the educa* 
tional goals and tho n ee ds of studonta ore being met Although 
method* of evaluation may vary, they must utilize both quanti- 
tative and qualitative measures. Data coHoeted must include 
responses from students and other significant constituencies. 
Reeutta of those regular evaluations must be used In revising 
and improving tho program goals and implementation. 
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Standards and Guidelines for 

Academic Advising 



Standards and Guidelines for Academic Advising can be interpreted or 
applied only in conjunction with the General Standards which contain the 
only reference to certain substantive standards common to all functional 
areas. 



Prepared by me Council for tne Advancement of Standards for Student Service*/ Development Programs. 1986 
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Mission 

See Genera/ Standards 



Referrals should be made to other institutional or community 
support services as appropriate. 



The primoiy purpooo el an eeadomto ecMeing program ie to 
eeilet afcidonle in tfw dovoiopnsont of meaningful educational 

pw» wrawi mw «MpMOT vei mev we govs* 

Tlie fawtMirtloii muet hews e deeriy written aiaiement of pM* 
loeopnf pOTvwng 10 ecnoeMB eoweig wiucn must mcmoe 
program gooio and set forth espeoteHone of ocMoofs end 



Academic advising should be viewed as a continuous process of 
clarification and evaluation. 

The ultimate responsibility for making decisions about life goals 
and educational plans rests with the individual student The 
academic advisor assists by helping to identify and assess 
alternatives snd the consequences of decisions. 

Institutional goals for academic advising may include: 

—clarification of life and career goals; 

—development of suitable educational plans; 

—selection of appropriate courses and other educational ex- 
periences; 

—interpretation of institutional requirements; 

—increasing student awareness of educational resources avail- 
able; 

—evaluation of student progress toward established goals: 

—development of decision-making skills; 

—reinforcement of student self-direction: 

—referral to and use of other institutional and community support 
services, where appropriate: and 

—collecting and distributing student data regarding student 
needs, preferences, and performance for use in institutional 
policymaking. 

Program 

See Genera/ Standards 

Individual academic advising conferen c e s must be svaMahto to 
students each ecedemte term. The seedemle advieor moot 
review snd udfae sny sveHehle dele about student academic 
and educational noodo, pertor me n cs , s spfce M s ns , and proble m s 
and must cotaborete In c odo cMun oi such data. 

indivtdusi conferences with en academic advisor sre intended to 
provide assistance to the student in refining goals and objectives, 
understsnding what choices are available, and assessing the 
consequences of alternative courses of action. Course selection, 
understsnding and meeting institutional requirements, and pro* 
viding clear and accurate information regarding institutional 
policies, procedures, resources, and programs, may be earned 
out individually or in groups. Supplemental systems for the 
delivery of advising information such aa on-line computer pro- 
grams may be utilized. 
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Research pertinent to students, the advising program, and per- 
ceptions of the institution should be reported and interpreted to 
academic advisors and units of the institution which can utilize 
the reeutte effectively. Confidentiality of individual student records 
should be maintained 

Organisation and 
Administration 

See Genera/ Standards 

The deeign of the a ca de m i c advising program must be com- 
patible with the institutional organizational structure snd student 
nee ds . Specific sdvisor reeponeibiWee must be ciesriy delin- 
eated, published, end disseminated to both advisors and 

In some institutions, acadsmic advising is a centralized function, 
while in others, it is decentralized, with a variety of people 
throughout the institution assuming responsibilities. Whatever 
system is used, students, faculty, and staff members should be 
aware of their respective responsibilities. 

Human Resources 

See Genera/ Standards 

Adequate staff should be available to meet student needs without 
unreasonable delay. Advisors should allow an appropriate 
amounyof time for students to discuss plans, programs, courses, 
academic progress, and other subjects related to their educa- 
tional programs. 

Whether a centralized or a decentralized organizational struc- 
ture is used, a specific individual must be designated by the 
institution to direct or coordinate the academic advising 
program. 

The position of director or coordinator should ensure the integra- 
tion of both academic and student support services within the 
institution: be responsible tor providing leadership, supervision, 
and direction to the advising program; oversee the development 
and maintenance of a staff structure that implements institutional 
goals for the advising program: and be charged with developing 
and carrying out selection and training procedures for all aca- 
demic advisors. 

A variety of staffing arrangements may be used. Advisors may be 
full-time or part-time professionals who have advising as their 
primary function within the institution or may be full-time profes- 
sionals who have other responsibilities, such as teaching faculty. 
Paraprofessionals (i.e.. graduate students in practice internships, 
or assistantships) or peer advisors (trained undergraduate stu- 
dents) may also assist advisors. 
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ate dttfutol or aouhfalaiit comMMtfon of aeadaflrie and adu* 



luwwtsdgo ol student development! Md thorough 



The director or coordinator should bt skilled in fiscal manage- 
mant staff se lection and training, planning, and evaluation taska. 

Professional academic advteon should have, in addition to a 
graduaia degree, an undarstandlng of student development a 
compre hens ive knowledge of tha institution, its programs, aca- 
demic requirement* majors, minors, and studant services; a 
damonstratad intarast in working with and assisting students; a 
willingness to participate in pre- service and in-service training 
and other professional activities; and demonstrated interpersonal 
skills, 

Paraprofeeaionais and peer advisors involved in academic ad- 
vising should: 

— ratate well to undergraduates: 

—be willing and able to assist in the performance of professional 
advisors; 

—be of above average academic achievement 

—be carefully prepared for their role and made aware of tha 

limitations of their authority; and 

—be adequately supervised by professional staff. 

Whare available, the secretarial and clerical staff should maintain 
student records, organize resource materials, raceive students, 
make appointment* and handle correspondence and other 
operational naeds. Technical staff may be used in research, data 
collection, systems development and special projects. 

Technical, secretarial, and clerical staff should be selected, 
trained, and supervised to work compatibly with staff and stu- 
dents. They should enable the professional staff members to 
avoid spending undue time on routine tasks and functions. 

Funding 

See Genera/ Standards 

Printing and media monies should be sufficient to provide quality 
printed and nonprint information for students, training materials 
for staff, including handbooks and newsletters, and to support 
routine clerical functions. There should also be sufficient re- 
sources to publicize the program. 

Special consideration should be given to providing funding for 
in-service training of advisors, particularly those for whom the 
advisory function is a part-time and/ or secondary assignment 



FacllMas 

See Genera/ Standards 

FacilWee should provide privacy, freedom from visual and audi- 
tory distracttona, adequate space, and an atmosphere of warmth 
and friendliness* 

When the advising program includes an advising center, the 
facility should be in reasonable proximity to ratatad campus 
agendee, such aa the counseling center, career planning and 
placement admissions, racorda. registration, and other services 
to which students are frequently referred 

Campus and Community 
Relations 

See Genera/ Standards 

Academic advising is an axtension of the educational process, 
which is highly dependent on a one-to-one relationship. Advising 
sffectiveneea is also dependent upon close working relation- 
ships with other institutional agencies, tha faculty, and the 
administration. 

The academic advising system should be fully integrated into 
other processes of the institution. There should be functional and 
effective relationships with other campus services, the teaching 
faculty, administrators, and other professionals in student ser- 
vices. There should be coordinated relationships with related 
areas such as admissions, records, registration, counseling, and 
career planning and placement 

Ethics 

See Genera/ Standards 

Advisors must recognize tha limits of their competence and 
perform only thoaa functions lor which they ars queened. 

Advisors must Insure mo accurate presentation ot information to 
tho pubee, students, parents, cosoag u o s , and subordinates. 
Brochures, student handbooks, and other materiate prepared 
for open rt stri b uoo n must a c c u rately represent the institution's 



Advisors must not eouneei or aid students in drcutnvensng 
Inateutlonoi peiotea or raauiatlnna. When confronted with ottua» 
eons m which st udents neve viol ate d or circumvented estefa- 
eehed poecy and norms, the advisor is obeged to eddrecc the 
issue and refer students to the epproprlate agency accordingly. 

Evaluation 

See Genera/ Standards 
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CAS developed the Self Assessment Guide to be used in conjunction with die 1986 tod 1987 
CAS Suoidords end Guidttints* A mwnt Self Assessment Guide het been prepared for each 
of the seventeen CAS Fimcrional Area. Somdnds and Gtiiftolftws Each Gmde reprints, in an 
nuegistad ftii i mi hi the appendix* the CAS General Stand ards and the CAS fimctimul trei 
standards and gnidelmes with which it is to be need. Tbo guide is designed to aid interpretation 
and evaluation of the CAS S rind arris during a sclf*stndy process* 

uopsnoxme VaAd seat ASSBSsaeni unsoo can Deocoineoor writing to 

CAS, Office of Stadent AArrs, 2108 Norm Admniirnmnn Bnfltiingj. Universiry of 

Maryland, College Park, MD 20742 

This docuuientis the prodnct of the Council for the Advancement of Standards. 
Those primarily responsible fee its development and editing are: 

Theodore K. Miller, CAS President 

University of Georgia* American College Personnel Association 



William L. Thnmai, CAS Secretary 

University of Maryland, National Association of Smdent Personnel Adrninistratcn 
San C» L oouo y , CAS Treasurer 

George Mason University, National Academic Advising Association 

Jean Yenan, CAS Board of Directors 

Virginia Commonwealth Umveniry, College Placement Council 

CAS Member Associations 

(AACD) 

(AC? A) 

(AOJHO-I) 

> UmoBtwIantksai (ACU-D 

S u pe ryiiiui (ACES) 

(AFA) 

i is Poaeeoadary Education (AHSSPPE) 
(ASOJS) 

„ „ _ _ . - _ (AUCCCD) 

Centre P1ar«i« Coaael (CPQ 

(NACADA) 
(NACA) 

(NACAQ 
(NASPA) 

don (NAWD AC) 

(NCCP) 

Hejcref Coapcflo a SejdaetBwelBBewBtffCT) [A ComdH * AAOQ 
NmIbbwI ZiBeflnBaURficraaViPBil Spara AworiBiott (NIRSA) 
SaaaemAsaxiation of Colfeae Savant Affns (SACSA) 



€ Copyright 1988. 

Council for the Advancement of Standards for Student Services/Development Programs [CAS] 
This Guide may be reproduced far local in<crimrinnfll ny» 
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CAS STANDARDS SELF ASSESSMENT GUIDE 



L PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION OF THE GUIDE 

Ibb Self Assessment Guide translates the CJS Standards and Guidelines (1986) into t format for 
self-sntdy purposes. By following this Guide, in msrhntion eta gam tn informed perspective on its 

Tl» flat lection of tfaeGoide intt odn c e i tfaeCAS ^ ^i^f M~pi ftiH drtafli thr rolfi 

of dncuMsaad cji end mem ne nt 3n the self-study proem It also outlines the steps for developing a 
fbllow-op action plan to assure maximum benefit from time spent on the self-study. 

The second section is mwcrlcdieet format. Each of its minnrn pans inclnriei the following: 

• Assessment ggfowfa ft* detBHidninf the wsFf ^ w to «*hfr»h the |ff fgni'i jt i < *i? m r^ n n r ^ with rh » 
Standards* 

• Space for including selected GAS Guidelines as additional assessment criteria for the 
self-study. 

• a scale ft**»t»«g compliance judgments 

• Space fcr identifying and mmmariying evalnarinn wiriwr# [Hnrwr^tptjr^] 

• Space far describing discrepancies between assessment criteria and actual program practice. 

• Space far ceiineatmg required c^^ 

• Space for xeconnDendingsp 

A note at the dose of the Guide's rating and narrative worksheets reinforces the need for a 
fallow-up plan and refers once more to the step-by-step action plan develc^nnent process outlined in the 
first section. 

The final section of the Guide is a reprint of the CAS Standards and Guideline* for una functional 
mm m mtegrareQ cotmat 

It is important to note that rating the assessment criteria in the Guide is not the end point of the 
self-study process. Ratings, whether done on an inatvidual or a collective basis, constitute a necessary, 
bus not sufficient, part of any self-study. The process also requires documentation and action planning. 

JL STANDARDS AND GUIDELINES 

The CAS Standards are r e quiremen ts for minimal practice; CAS Guidelines, however, are 
suggestions for practice and are provided aa an elaboratiu of t 
Standards and Guidelines vAinibu 

[requirements] are printed in BOLD type. CAS Guidelines, which accompany the Standards are 
printed in regular type and are intend ed to explain, amplify, or interpret the meaning of those Standards 
through the use of examples and more detailed descriptions. The Guidelines describe elements of 
programs and practice that are ree nrnrnmrir d, but which are not essential for a program to exhibit to be 
evaluated as being in compliance with the standards. 
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The CAS Standard* assessmem criteria in this Guide are organized into 13 component pans and are 
presented in the following order? 



1. Mission 

2> Piugtain 

3. Tr a rirnhip andMani 

4* Oiflimimoo and 



3. 

7. Facilities 



8a Legal Issues 

9. Equal O pp ort unity , 



10. Cauaro and Community 

RafijaVakSOS 

1L MnhKfcltural 

12. Ethics 

13. Evaluation 



Special Note: For farther explanation about incorporating guidelines into the self-study p roc es s, consult 
Section V of this document. 



in. DOCUMENTATION 

The collection, documentation, and inclusion of supporting evidence is an essential first step in the 
assessment process* No self-study is complete without relevant data and related documentation to 
support staff Judgments. It is important to remember that completion of the Self Assessment Guide 
rating scales does NOT represent a fuBseff-saufy 

Example* of the types of din that can and should be used to support evaluative judgments include 
the following: 

1. Relevant Publications (e.g>, mission statements, catalogues, handbooks, staff 
manuals, p^ivy maiwi« mmal reports) 

2. Descriptions of Existing Programs and Interventions (e.g.. Career 
Development Center , alcohol awareness workshop, test anxiety reduction groups, new 
student orientation. Advising Center) 

3 . Relevant Institutional and Other data (e.g„ student profiles, quantitative data, 
smdent needs aiwiinrnr , theory-based assessments, and state, regional, and national 

4 . Program Evaluation Data (eg* surveys, ratings, interviews, reports, summaries) 

5 . Self-Study Initiated Research and Evaluation Data (eg., student surveys, 
ratings, follow-ups, and theory based research studies designed to evaluate various 
aspects of the pro gram/department/division using CAS Standards as measurement 
criteria) 

6. Resumes, Job Descriptions, Performance Evaluations, Budgets, 
Organization Charts, and Similar Documents. 
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Evaluations might include both quantitative data such as tesponses on a questionnaire and 
qualitative data such as a written suuuuaiy of student evaluations obtained in group interviews to 
support a judgment on the effectiveness of a given program. The primary point is that some -type of 
documentation and rationale to support the rater's judgments needs to be summiriml in the Guide's 
nasative section, with the actual documented evidence appended as part of the self-study. 

In many frf—r— the self-study rating process will identify the need to collect additional data in 
order to* evaluate a given criterion or to document the importance for providing new program 
oflerinp where none currently exist. When a criterion statement is obviously not met, evaiuaxon 
should note dfeasaansifil between the standards and the self-study findings and recommend 
corrective actions robe taken. 

Because the primary purpose of the self-study is for program evaluation and development, 
virtually all student services/development programs self-studies will identify some ne eded changes, 
whether they be to address fflmplfartff* of the standards or program enhancement. Few institutions 
will find that none of their services and prograrnsreqnim additional attention following an objective 
self-study. 



IY .STANDARDS ASSESSMENT 

\««a.«ment Criteria are used to make judgments about the extent to which the pro gr a m under 
study has met the various standards. Each statement reflects an essential element of the standard and 
can be rated using the following scales 

j 2 a * i i£ 



This rating scale provides a vehicle to obtain subjective estimates of the degree to which a given 
criterion has been met The primary mtention of any self-study process is to evaluate an institution's 
programs and services to determine how e ff ec tiv e they ate and to identify areas or component parts 
thai can be improved. Only when a prog r am or service is completely and fully in compliance with a 
particular standard should a "5" rating be made. To mark "5" when additional documentation is 
required, or when additional criteria need to be met far even minimal practice to be achieved, does a 
disservice to the institution and tends to invalidate the self-study. 

Ihcovidnal staff members can initially complete the Guide independently, and later the individual 
ratings can be combined to determine the extent to which the total staff believes the unit is in 
compliance with the various standards. Alternatively, independent judgments can be used to identify 
differences in pe rcep tion and a group consensus can be sought. 

While a numeri cal, quantitative rating scale provides rater(s) with a simple, yet standardized way 
to report and compare judgments, consistency among raters is not automatic. Raters should use 
relatively similar criteria when making judgments and so some type of rater "training" is helpful. 
Probably die simplest way to do tins is to bring the raters together in a group to discuss the rating 
scab in an attempt to reach consensus on die proce ss to be used before initiating the rating process. 
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Scat institutions will wish to include certain CAS Guidelines in the self-study and nay desire to 
write criterion statements for evaiuators to document and rate in t fashion similar to that used for 
evaluating the CAS Standards. Space is made available to append such criteria following the 
assessment criterion statements in each part of the Guide* 

V. GUIDELINES ASSESSMENT 

DssaMBDssfottctT compliance or noncompliance with prognan standards is minimally effective in 
the self-study process, CAS Guidelines provide additional examples of good practice. In many 
hrninm, prognm Irarim win wish to use the CAS Guidelines as well as the CAS Standards in the 
self-study. Because the Self Assessment Guides do not include the CAS Guidelines, using the 
Guidelines will require special effort. The following example, from the Organization and 
Adrnhnstration section of the CAS Research and Evaluation Standards, d emonstra tes one way "to use 
bom the CAS Standards (requirements) and CAS Guidelines (recommendations). 

Standard: Since research and evaluation efforts are conducted on most 

campuses in cooperation with other institutional research and 
evaluation efforts, the chief student affairs officer must be 
central to the establishment U specific objectives for student 
services research and evaluation. 



Guideline: R esea rch and evaluation objectives should result from a collaborative effort 

between the chief s tu d en t affairs officer, those responsible for the various 
student services programs, and others responsible for institutional research 
evaluation efforts, 

Rating: The criterion statement reflecting this Standard is presented on page 4 of the 

CAS Research and Evaluation Standards St? Assessment Guide and reads as 
follows: 



1 0 * 


A 


<5 IK 


NoivCofflptieVics 


Cwnpi 


9na * Unknown 



4.4 The chief student chairs officer is central to the establishment of 
objectives for student services' research and evaluation efforts. 4 A 
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When Tiring the level of compliance with this Standard, the rater(s) em make 
their rating anywhere tlcng the five-point continuum from noncompliance to 
conmnanco If the Chief Student Aflans Officer (CSAO) has had nothing to do 
with my research, and evaluation efforts, the raxing would be "1." If the CS AO 
has sought to be kept minimally interned bet hr turned the task over to 
others, die raring might be "2", "3", or "4," depending upon the extent of the 
CSAOs involvement If the CSAO has made special efforts to guide, inform, 
coordinate, and otherwise take leadership in the research and evaluation effort, 
the rating would probably be "5." It must be noted, however, that the criterion 
statement in no way seeks to assess the nature or quality of the CSAOs 
involvement* 



Interpretation: The Standard, in this example, is met when there is evidence that the CSAO 

has taken a primary role in specifying goals and objectives for the student 
services/development programs research and evaluation effort. How the 
CSAO tccomplhhn this task, however, is not specified in the Standard. It is 
conceivable that one CSAO might do this without involving others in the 
institution while another CSAO might establish a task feme of faculty 
members, student affairs staff members, and members of the institutional 
research office. Both might be judged as being in compliance with the 
Standard, but the latter also follows the collaborative partem recommended in 
the Guideline. In ef fect , a program may be in compliance with the Standard 
yet not meet the quality suggested by the Guidelines. 

VI FOLLOW-UP ACTION PLAN 

After explaining the nature of a given program, reviewing all documentation, and recommending 
specific a ct i on s, the self-study comnrinee needs to prepare a statement of overall action, a Self-study 
Follow-up Action Plan. This plan identifies future dhections on the basis of comparing past 
p e rfo r man ce with desired outcomes. The self-study should develop priorities for implementing those 
recommended actions. The following outlines a recommended CAS Standards Self-Stud} 
FoUow-Up Action Plan. 

A. Areas of Excellence 

1. Review me self-study and identify the areas in which the program excels. 

B. Required Actions 

2. Review me completed self-ffldv and list each aflgfflm gg erimrinn jdfflrifisd " not 
in compliance with the Standards [note discrepancies as well]. 




3. 



Review the completed self-Study anri H«t gflgh of the ffierifir action* irip?nrified as being 
required to bring the program into compliance with the Standards. 



•■■[•if 



4. Fstahlfah prinritv nfregtmcd actions needed to bring the program into compliance with 
the Standards flfl t * l * h<> ^* flf ifaejfjamfl innMHL» nce to achieving the program's mission 
and primary goals and objectives. 

C Program Enhancement Actions. 

5. Review the completed self-study and 1i«r each of t he specific actions recommended to 
strengthen and g"t*«nc? the program beyond the essentia] requirements needed to bring 
the program into compliance with the standards. 

6. Establish priority of the recommended action* for program enhancement on the basis of 
their desirability for program enhancement and feasibility for achievement 

D. Program Action Plans. 

7. Establish an Action Plan for initiatin g and imp lementin g the changes required to bring the 

program into compliance with the «t»wri«Tri« that also incorporates actions to introduce 

the w ^n mm wwM URJUAffl rnnhunr m m mn t rhnng gfi. 

■■■■■■aw • ^Ba^^ar^^a r saaaajaaaaiiBaaai^Ba^m^B^BaaiiBBT^BBV mja» ^anaaaaaaaap ^^vavaiiiaaaaaaatv^p^BaivaBaBaB^m^paBV ^BF^"a^aaaaaiw ^M^^^mfw 

'8. Set dates by which specific actions are to be completed. 
9. Identify responsible parties to complete the action tasks. 



CAS developed the Self Assessment Guide to be used in conjunction with the 1980 and 1987 CAS Standards and Guidelines, 
These Guides reprint the CAS General Standards and the CAS Functional Area Standards and Guidelines in an integrated 
format in the appendix. The guide is designed to aid interpretation and evaluation of the CAS Standards during a self-study 
pro ces s. 

<0 Copyright 19&8. Council for the Advancement of Standards for Student Services/Development Programs [CAS]. 
This Guide may be reproduced for local institutional use. 
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CAS COUNCIL FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF STANDARDS 

FOR STUDENT SERVICES/DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 



CAS ACADEMIC ADVISING STANDARDS 
SELF ASSESSMENT GUIDELINES 



Rater:. 



Department: 



Um thta ttak to net MMBMBt man* lirtad baJow. Plan ndnp in dw span to the right of each 
Bi«kt«MMM Um Unknown (UK)iaaponaeonly if docnannintianar otfanr infoananan is unavailabla. 



J i 1 IK 

ConpttMM Unknown 



Parti: MISSION 



1*6 Thew ttdtt b inninuio*widt writm ptfknopfaicii auiwnum coocflHring 
acaocauc ncviapf OUK tncjnaai cMarty ocnneq goaisaa wen as tncexpeconions 



Gte any CAS Guidelines to be assessed as an insritnrinrial criterion for the self-stody: 



Scale Score 



1.1 There exists a well developed, wiioen set of academic advising 

goals thai aze ^««*"» wim the stated mistioa of the intrimtinn 1.1. 

12 The advising program goaia are consistent with the stated 

student senices/deveLopment goals of the inshngion. 12.. 

13 These goal statements are reviewed and disseminated on a regular basis. U. 

1.4 The goals and objectives of the anrWnic advising program 

are consistent wim the CA5 Standards. 1.4.. 

1.5 The mission of arariftmic advising is to aid students in developing 

valid educational plant that are compatible with their lire goals* 1.5. 



1.6. 
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1 9 3 


A S IK 


Non*CofnpUsnc9 


com P" anet Unknown 



If otelte compliance (kKntelte diacnpMd« k dgyi: 



Actions needed Crapdnd] for compuMCfls 



Actions zeconunended for Ac identic Advising Ptofpnn eohsncenient inr!iwtim sufjcsrions in CAS Guidelines 
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1 2 



* S UK 



^ om ^* no * Unknown 



P art 2; PROGRAM 
AflMBMt Crttviiv 

2»1 Tin tadttdc idrMog jtojmi l> pmpOMfaL 

22 TlitidfMBf progHWMOfgpniad ia*coiMWBt»logiMtfiihfain 

U TIH IBWBBg profmP tt OMBB OB * WWI MBCWOCM IOCPCMPOB CMI 



15 Career planning and placement program promose student development by encouraging; 

15B ' wf *^^* rtTT ** dwclopiPflDl 

15C appropriate personal a nd o c cupation al choices 

15D darifirarton of valaes 

7 5B physical fitness 

15F The ability to relate meaningfully with others 

15G an rnhancrri capacity to engage in a penonally satisfying and effective style of living 

15H appreciation of cultural and aesthetic differences 

151 an enhanced capacity to work inrtrprndenily and intcnteprnrienriy 

16 The prognm assists students to resolve personal, physical > and educational problems. 

17 The program provides assisu students to overcome skill deficiencies. 

18 The program provides innuiiaal uuttventions designed to improve 
die envuuninett a n d nenaailzt negative cnvironmcnttl conditions. 

19 The prognm helps the campei u an utuuiiy aartemand the 
importapce and irlannmhips of bodi formal aratkroic activity 
and rari s m i r ai U iiiii g »sOjd«nar de »e lupu> BnL 

110 The program assures that every stadent be provided ample op p ort u nity and 
encouragement to meet individually with an advisor each academic term. 

111 Academic advisors ase all available resources and collaborate in the collection of educational 
data concerning the needs, performance, aspirations and problems of students. 

112 Academic advisors have easy access to aad teview data about individual student's 
educational needs, performance, aspirations, and problems. 
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1 9 a 




„5 


Non-Compfono* 


Comptt 





Ofio«y CAS Gtadatinmcobe 



lOttCDPf 



If OdJBT flUD C^OBipltfDCOt dfi9Qibe tf)S dtfCJepiDCSQS 10 dettil* 



Actions needed Ciwpiiiwl] for comphnncec 



inrtnrting wggesriont ia CAi Guidelines: 



Part 3: Leadership and Maufcatat 

[No Criterion Measats in this Area far Academic Advising] 
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1 f) ri 



i o 3 * 5 IK 

NafrComptanct Compttwc Unknawn 



Put 4: ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 



Identify ^nntnf *rti* ,w sad t* »*»— miy* w— int<nw 



4.1 Ti* advising prognMlMdeeiiywrta 4.1. 
41 Tbeprcg«bMa<fcttiWa^ptioBtf^ 42. 



43 There earisa an «iini7irinn chart describing job tactions 

sndrepcrtiBg raUriojishipi far dwadtdsjaupwajra* 43. 

4.4 The academic advising progroiiwdlcooceiv^ and ijcx3mp«able with 

both the gudW needs wd the msoaaion'a agwiiai i on a l stroctnre. 4.4. 

irfrHlfH. — * ^l'-"""— H frt t4vi w «v4 onrfwui «liTea- 4.5. 

Cite any CAS Guidelines to be assessed as an ioitiflttiaoileriietefbrtteself-soidy: 



If other than compliance, deachbe thediaaefnwriffsindetaUt 



(nxoorenj tor ronrnnannr 



Actions recommended for Academic Advising Program enhancrmrnt including suggestions in CAS Guidelines: 
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HUMAN RESOURCES 



5.1 

ooiafl aspects of tht p ray i 5.1., 

gradne»edoattaaoTaaapiiQF^co^ 5.2.. 

53 Thodiractcr of the advish^ p ro gra m is q u a lified for tbn pos it ion 

beyond the level of staff membemm be supervised. 5.3. , 



5.4 Membeacf the suppc« staff are qualiflW by education and experience. 5.4.. 

5.5 PiepiofUAionai sag members have academic preparation genrape to job responcbirica. 5J._ 

5.6 Adequate training and supervision is provided for sopport and preprofesskmal staff. 5.6. _ 

5.7 Paapro&ssknal m embers of the advising staff are carefully selected. 5.7.. 

5.8 Paraprnretaiooai members of the naff are carefully trained to carry oat their duties. 5.8. _ 
53 Pn epn (ftwional mernbrn of tfaa advising staff possess a dear u ndei mmlln g of their limit a tion! . 5.9. _ 

5.10 Pataprofessionel staff members are a dequa t ely com pmwpri an d recognized for their work. 5.10. 

5.11 Pmprofrqionai advising sou? members are adequately supervised and evaluated regularly. 5.11. 

5.12 There aw tdeonaai numbers and kinds of clerical and fonlwkal suppurt staff members 

to assure that professional staff members cm cany out their assigned responsibilities. 5.12. 

5.13 Salary and fringe be ne fi t s for all program staff members are adequate and 
iwith&ntilarposinommt^ 5.13 



5.14 There is evidence of a diverse academic advisor staffing pattern reflective of 

cultural and heritage factors within the stu d ent p opu la ti on. 5.14., 



5.15 A dtveoe staffing pattern exists that provides irifrstflahia role models and 

t a cosnmitmant to fair employment practices. 5.15 



5.16 The program utilizes systematic procedures for staff selection and c atnarion 5.16. 



5.17 The sendnmic advising progmm provides adaonam and appropriate professional 
devekmniem o p pa t uiuu e a far staff members in c lu di ng: 

5.17A. inservice education. 5. 17 A. 

5.17B. support » attend professional devefapnwu activities. 5.17B. 

5.18 The institution has drngnamd an individual to direct or coordinate the academic advising program. 5.18.. 
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5.19 Tbm iatitatioa's dwignd adviaog dfoeciotfcocntfMioriiwefl 



5.19. 



Ota «y CAS OuifeUMi to bt 



Identity docBBMBtttiop aodnrinflilo tte support evtlinojOBC 



Action! needed [required] far compliance 



Acaom recommended for Academic Ac Hang Program fflharammi including suggestion! in CAS Guidelines 
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1 3 3 


4 5 


UK 




Compdanea 


Unknown 



Parti: FUNDING 



&2 Ibt prapan anaajai to idaatify sod utilize all ^popRttasooKai offtaali. 
Gts any CAS Guidettnea to ba aaawad at as iaitioaiaaaicritadontetbaaiir^ttiay: 



6.1., 
62 , 



Actiom Beaded ftaojBfaad] fa cofflpHwcir 



Actions recommended 



Advmng Program enhancement inrlnctinf saggearioni in CAS Guidelines; 
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1 9 3. 


4. 5 


IX 






Unknown 



Put 7: FACILITIES 



7.1 
11 AH 



Tat atoning program bit adequate fcciliiki » cany oat in 



ateacoBtaHe id physically disabled 
am in compliance win all legit wq nii emcm i 



7.1 , 
12.. 



Ota any CAS G 



to be 



as an msamtionai criterion for the self-study: 



Identify docaneuatioa and rationale that support evaliautans: 



Ifod»tnanct^Hanrn,deacribethadi»TTrpaT^ 



Actions needed [required] for compliance: 



Actions recommended for Acidemic 



enha n cem e nt i nc l u ding suggestions in CAS Guidelines 
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1 c? a 


4 , 5 


UK 


NorvComplianM 


Comptfanoa 


Unknown 



Partt: LEGAL RESPONSIBILITIES 

tCrifcriM Scale Scon 



U Acaifcmfcaavisonamlajowledgable^ 

ml criminal laws tetatad s their role and fl—'ihw is faa iim i nuhT » 8*1, 

5«Z AuViWU SO Uttl BBWDW 8Q RgURj ByMW 0 aw DO OOUfOBi Km UPBMODl puCCG upon 

^ {Mriatioo, ir*^»^ ^p"rfhi| ■»■!*■■■■-■> admiring, bycomatokaal, «— i-^y, 

i lew* "tt 11 *! fovonuDflonl fancies, ad iimhmkjwi policy. 8*2 „ 



9.3 Acaacanc acvaoraawprovmaaacceawicgaiagvicBM 

i to implement assigned responsibflineSi 83 , 



%A Adviaoa utilize policial and practical that limit liability exposure far imrifmion and its agents. 8.4. 
Cite any CAS Guidelines to be assessed as an institutional criterion for the self-study: 



Identify docai iwniai ii w and ladonaie that sttppon evalmrtrmr 



If other than compliance, describe the discrepancies in detail 



Actions n eede d [remixed] fbj compliance* 



Actions lecommended far Academic Advising Program e nha nceme nt including roggestions in CAS Guidelines: 
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1 o a 


± 5 


LK 


Non-Cofnpiianeo 


Compliant 


Unknown 



Part 9: EQUAL OPPORTUNITY, ACCESS* AND AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 

AfavaataetCriawtei ScmkScort 
9.1 Bomtheajtoandiiaentof eqoal op^ 9.1 



9.2 Academic a dM rin g M wio a i w A facflftjei i ranjfly iBCgjaftla to i ll 

umloati is all progtame ttaooghoot the iiwiinirtwL 9.2. , 

93 WflBdlasriBMBatty advising personnel policial iBgammej noa> gender, religion, age, 

o a B O BMi ongm, coney ana o nir a p nave ocen oevcjopco sac are precoceo leguiany. y j _ 



9.4 Hiring and pfomotion policies exist to assure that affirmative action 

will be taken to overcome advisuig staff imbilmra where they exist. 9.4. 

9.5 The program seeb to kkatify, prevent. aoaTw 9 J . 
dm any CAS Guideiinci to be assessed at an iniriiorional criaerion for the self-smdy: 



If other than enmpliflnri», rffwrrihw fh« Hl«fflqwi*- in rf/»f»i1« 



Actions mwted fraqnW] far compliance; 



Actiont reenrnmrnrifH far Academic AAikim Program m*-****— j^ttMmg suggestions ia r AS OgfrlftH n rr 
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1 9 fL 




UK 


Non*Cofflpfanct 




Unknown 



PUtlO: CAMPUS AND COMMUNITY RELATIONS 



101 



is 



LI. 



Cta any CAS Gtndeiinei lobe 



T tmmtltti In in ■ ■^^Yii ■ 1 

IflBOPIy (MHilUlttHMIIMWl «Q 



Actions needed [required] fcrcontpHsDce 



AoiooiPKomnvwtofl for Academic Advising Program rnhmcnmcTit including suggestions in CAS Guidelines: 
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5 IK 



Non-Cofflptimc* 



unknown 



Part 11: MULTI-CULTURAL PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 



1U 



that 



11.1, 



112 Tbt 



112. 



11 J Tl» advising orogram assist (minority 



11.4 Tim advising piogram assists minority 
11 J The advising program assists minority 



id identify, 



11 J.. 



in understanding the irmimrinn's culture. 11.4. 
to undentand their unique culture and heritage. 11.5. 



Cite any CAS Guidelines to be assessed as an institutional criterion for the self-study: 



Identify docBtBSBlstion lalioflale'tfaatSMpport 



If other then compliance* describe die discrepancies in detail; 



Actions n eeded [requited] for compliance 



Action recoinmended for Academic Advism^ 
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IRS 



1 0 3 






NofvCotnpNsnco 




MOB 1 tnlrnraii 



Put 12: ETHICS 



111 

112 
12J 
12.4 



with 



i to acne privacy of tadtvktaals ad confidentiality 
oi ngonnsppQ, minuting ibw ct y«mm owb i 



115 Advsm ore infeuBed about the intriturion's I 

i policy nod other policies addressing ethical practice. 



116 Advisors comply with the provisions of these policies when doing research . 

12.7 AH sadents are provided access to services on a i(air and equitable 1 

113 Advil 

119 AH 

12.10 



ccoonting procedures. 



12.11 AflVaora an otDBT sun mcniDCxi fHcngniw meg 
i rod Tntkft sppropnsto 



12.12 Infogmttion shoot the inttimtinn's goals, services, 
pnpnii rod policies is accrotely presetted, 

12.13 Advisors syurmaT i rail y avoid helping students to 

^sea^BSHB^BB^nssBA^^B^B^Bl i' -^BBnZefcBenfBnm^B^B^eBLA ab^B 1 tLdM^^ sBtenBL^B easB^SBBkB l^B b*b^b^b^b 

12.14 Advisocs confront stndents who drctnnvgnt institutional polides or 

to I 



12.1. 
112. 
113. 

114. 

115. 
116. 
117. 
113. 

119. 



1110. 
llll. 
1112. 
1113. 
1114 



Cite any CAS Qtadclinflc to be assessed as an insritmiomi criterion Cor tha scif-scady: 
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U_2__3— JL— 5 UK 

NofvComptanc* Comptiinct Unknown 



Identify J o cunwini ii jn i d mtanato dat loppott wrafattonc 



IT OCPg IMP COPptlWrfl, OMO Iflt m0 qMBBPMPM M uPMUS 



ACuOn Tl CCOC Q tmpUIW] IQf CTgnpiMnCC 



ActioM i frfimm#fiiifiii far Academic AiM^m Pwpn cnhMcmncatioclttcfiiig in CAS fiuKfelinM? 
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1 0 3 




5 ik 




Cocnpfl 


um Unknown 



fwrtUt EVALUATION 




132 TTihiiM niMiiialu end iiiafliMiie d— oNeJped ■ ■ —> nfihe it— rrh ad 

13J Emlueiiui Jen iiM Imhn raeponeei turn ttadena nd ntfiir Tipiflrif ni u rinmnrin 13.3 
Qts any CAS Gadelinee to be mooed as an institnticaai criterion for the self-sady: 



IdeuUfy docuPBBBttioB Mdi^ionitoili^ support cwlugioflK 



If ofber tfasu compliance^ describe tfio discrepBiicieo in derail! 



ActioBi needed {jfoojofredl far compflanrii' 



Actions reconmwnded for Ararirmic Advising Program enhancement including suggestions in CAS Guidelines: 
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SPECIAL NOTE: 

USBg "m nWwCII jlBlpIHw] rnrmm^Hmawm qq ftCQQni ICQ BBDCPQM IDT |JIUgtlUI 

fntunramn" qogm, proocad to daveiop a Foflow-up Action Plan [refer to ptfe via]. 
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CAS Standards and Guidelines for 
Academic Advising 
r a« aadmfc A ' fw ** , " f <8Hm< * r ^ — utod { « » nt JH Tgyr 

Part It MISSION 

The laatllatl oa and the advising program rat dev el op, review, aad diasemiaatc regularly its own 
rp e df k anas* for stadeat servicoaVdevcJopenoat, which ant be consistcat with tht nature and 
foaJa of tha ia st l tilr fto aid with* tha stsmdards hi thai dacaaMat* 

Tha primary parpoaa of tha aeadomk advhaag peogi ■■ la to assist stadoata ia tht development of 
meaaiagfel tdacatioaal plaaa that art compatible with their Ufa goals. 



Tht Institution ataat have a clearly writtaa itat t m e at of philosophy portaiaiag to academic advising 
which mast iadadt prograai goals and sat forth expectations of advisors and advisees. 

Academic aamelag should ba viewed at a coadBBoaa pwcass of dariflcsrion aad evaluation. 

Tha ultimate responability for making decisions about life goals and edocational plans tests with the individual 
student TTwacnknifc adviser assists by be 

to stjajdoaaj goals fa r tca dsad c —fai^g may jnriiyu* 

• derlflcatton of Ms sad career goals; 

• sasscdaa of sppropriawcoanasaad other ortraion al eTp e riencee; 

^Btflaf^^K^Q^g^g|g^g^^)B ^J^a^ a^gtg^B^g^fiss^ga^g^aQ^ia^g^gA al^l^g^m^m^S^lim 

avasaaaaaof saaiaMpspe^aasaiaaadoaablisiaMigDsJai 
de vel opment of << *t < T*T > ~* l f^**?g «wn*f . 

• referral to and use of other institutional and community support services, where ap^maiate; and 

• coJlectmgsodclistriDuongsu 
instimtinnal policy-making. 

Part 2: PROGRAM 

Tha acadtsak advising program mast ba (a) purposeful, (b) coherent, (c) based oa, or related to 
theories tad kaowitdgt of haasaa dtvtiopmtat and Itaraiag characteristics, and (d) refltctivt 
of tha d emo graphic and deveJopmeatal profiles of tha stadeat body. 

Tha academic advising program mast promote stadeat davoJopsaoat by eacoaragiag sack things as 
positive and realistic sclf-eppralaai, lateilectaal development, appropriate persoaal and 
occupational chokes, elarifkatloaa of valaes, phyaicaJ fitness, the ability to relate 
SMaatagfeily and mataaity with others, the capacity to eagaga ia a personally satisfying and 
effective style of living, the capacity to appreciate caitaral aad aesthetic differences, and the 
capacity to work iadepeadeatry aad mterdepeadeatiy; 

The academic advising program mast assist students ia overcoming specific persoaal, physical, or 
educatioaal problems or skill deficiencies. 

The academic advising program most Identify environmental conditions that may negatively 
influence welfare aad propose interventions that may neutralise such conditions or improve 
the environment. 
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Tho odnratloaal experience of strati rnnsaifs tf both academic efforts la tat classroom aad 
divslopmiatai opportunities through student services aad development programs. Institutions 
■ait define tat relative Importance tf these procsssss. 

Individual academic advising ctaft rt acw mutt bt available to students each tctdtmk term. The 
academic advisor must review aad utilise aay available data about stadtat aeadtaiie aad 
tdacatioaal needs, performance, aspiration*, aad problems aad aiast collaborate la collection 
tf fata data. 

fadhriomn coatetaoai with aa acadaaJB advisor an aatadtdttpao^daaHtaaflca to tteasaiaKiBnfiBiag goals aod 
objacovsn* naomamntiag watt chnJcm am nvemmm, aad amommg thaooaa^aatoai of alaaaadwacoBnafof a^sss 
Goauuj ssauujkna uadmsmndbng aad nnnusug oaidtBdaaal ieoum i tnuuunjt aad piovldttinj chuur aad eocusam nn^bcinnDco 
rtgarrling iatdaatoaai poikmt* procoomas, maonassa, aad pnsgaunnj may bt carried oat aattvidaatly or in groups. 

*t^immm^mi ■yt— ^ far th« AJt— >y \mt~—i~m — * - «-Jt-m BQjmmQJj PfDgiaPM OBf DO Utilized 

9mt1BeMHM.Iei «tUMlIjl k« majIa 4fl MMMMtolilA LMttiHiLiA^I mm^mmIam ^^^^^^^^^ — t i * 

/laajSnmOtmnm SB aaatt DO Q n SB oaVUSWUBaaaaap flm anm Qe* woS am^r lUjUyn SamTvaMDea cam D 

H a— eh periaMBt to stndct*a, ttw wMdaj progam, and pgc e pdoa i of the intttnaioo ihould be reported and 
uimpieiBd to ecaWkBaic tdweoa eod uBto of the iiwiinif ioa wtajch cm uriliae the iwnlti eflbctiveiy* Confidentiality 

Of Hldividaaaal MalWaatweS^ e itlOUid bO nUaaaaaaaaaMdL 

Part 3: LEADERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT 

Part 4: ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

Tht academic advisiag program must develop its owa stt of policies aad proctdarei that include a 
detailed description of tht administrative process aad aa orgaaisatJoaal chart showing tht job 
functions aad reporting relationships wttala aad beyond tht advising program. 

Tht design tf tat acadtstic advisiag program mast bt compatible with tht institutional 
organisational stractart aad student needs. Specific advisor responsibilities mnst be clearly 
delineated, published, sad dlaiemlnated to both advisors aad students. 

In some hmimrinnt. academic advising is s n ratrali mri function, while in others, it is dece ntr a l ized, with a variety of 
people throughout the in s tituti o n attorning responsibilities. Whatever system is used, students, faculty, and staff 
member* sheold ha «w ci thti, m^wii wi T^pnoriWlt^ 

Part 5: HUMAN RESOURCES 

Tht academic advising program most have adequate end qualified professional staff to fulfil the 
mission of that service aad to Implement all aspects of the program. To be qualified, 
professional staff members mnst have a graduate degree la a field of study rclevnnt to the 
particular Job la question or must have an appropriate combination of educntion and 
rrperiencs. Ia any functional ana la which there to a falMimt director, that director must 
possess levels of education aad/or proftssJoual experience beyond that of the staff to be 
supervised. 

Prtprofesasonal or support staff members employed in the academic advising program must be 
qualified by relevant education and experience. Degree requirements. Including both degree 
levels aad subject mutter, mutt bt germane to tht particular job responsibilities. Such staff 
members must bt trained appropriately aad supervised adequately by professional staff. 

Paraprofessioaals must be carefully selected, trained with respect to helping skills and 
institutional services and procedures, closely supervised, aad evaluated regularly. Their 
compensation must be fair and any voluntary services must be recognized adequately. 
Paraprofetsionals mnst recognise the limitations of their knowledge and skills and must refer 
students to appropriate professionals when the problems encountered warrant 
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To nun that professional staff mesabers devote adequate flare to piwfosalonnl duties, tht 
acadnamfc sdvtsiag program Jiaat hate sufficient clerical awl technical tap port staff. Such 
sapport aiast bo of saffkkat qaaatJty end quality to sccecspUsh the followiag kiads of 
a ct i vitie s: typing, flllag, telephone sad other receptionist duties, bookkeeping, ssslataiaiaf 
stasloat records, orgaalatBg rssoarcs suinrfaua, rscsivtng rta do nts and sukiag sppoiatments, 
sad anadllag routine corrsspoadsacs. Salary level sad (Hags benefit* for staff aiast bo 
coaMwaoarsio with those far sunllar professional, proprafsnisasl, aad clerical postttoas at 
tao HaHtatiaa aad la tao g ao g r apals area. 

To oasaro tao existence of suitable and readily Identifiable rolo sudds within tao caaipas 
tenoning sad administrative ranks* adfislag staff employment profiles aiast rsflset 
rspfsssatsllnn of cst tgor i s s of psrsoas who eoaipriso tao stadont popalattoa. However, whore 
stadsat bodias aro prsdosslasattr aaadlsaalsd, of oao rata, sax, or reUgJoa, s averse staffing 
pattara will dosnssuujrnts lastltatioaai cosaatftawat to fair onipioyaioat practices. 

Too scadsssk advising prograai nun* bate a rsgaiar system of staff satoctloa and evaluation, aad 
■sat provide coatiaaiag professional development opportaaitiss for staff iadadiag inservice 
trsiaiag programs, participation In professional conferences, workshops, and other continuing 
edacatioa sesreitfss. 

A atajnas naff shoald bo availabte to moot sunlsnt needs whnent imreaaoenbte delay. Advisors should allow an 
spprourmm —n*""* of tune for andsnni to discuss plsas, programs, courses, academic progress* sod other subjects 
rbob si hmw eomnmomu progjana. 

Whether centralized or decentralized organization structure ia used, a specific individual must be 
designated by the lastftatioa to direct or -oordiaete the academic advising prograai. 

a>flS UUI sua QK ^U*QG*Qm MoT GUOoTUm DsT SflDeUB QOeftoaTw Bev UD aBonsi lan> OB wUlfl §* DK enUQ SUeUCOt wBPPOia 9Ce^r1CCS 

within the inshnaaaa bo lesponsfino for providing uadcrsbip, supervision, sad direction to the advising program; 
oversee the Isrelceaneni sad anamanaaco of s staff saoctnre that jmplemwa msriiialnnsi goois tar the advising 
prosastt rod be charged who developing sod carrying out selection and taumng procedures fty all academic advisors. 

A variety of sutffing auaug e unau s may be used. Advisors may be fuU-time or part-time professionals who have 
advising ss their primary function within the intritufion or may bo full-time professionals who have other 
respcxuaoiliaes, such as teaching faculty. Pstsprofanuoasis (to. , grsdaaaj students in practice, internships, or 
ssshsnaafaips) or peer advisors trained iukmu graduate smdctns) may siso assist advisors. 

The director/coordinator must possess either aa earned gradnnto degree<s) or equivalent 
combiaatloa of academic aad edncntionnl experience, previous experience aa aa academic 
advisor, knowledge of student development, aad thorough institutional knowledge. 

The director or coordunsni should be skilled in fiscal msnsgrnnrm, staff selection and training, conceptualization, 
plannmg,andervaunsionuudau 

PTOnankans'spnhaBfc 

s conuuahsnsfro knowledge of ma hushation, hs processus, scsdsesic toouiremeoaj, majors, minors, sod student 
services; a demonsna ssd faaafsst hi wodaag with sad assuting students; a wfflaujness to participate in preservice 
andinservicouaattsajsnd ro d i h i ma n i i no d u n sr perscnoi skflla, 

rwaw pp ac— a— mn peer sotuos in v o tvou m a c a ocnac auvuBn g snooze 

• rejamweflmizaiertjraouakae; 

• be witting sod shwmassusm me pw 

• be cfabore average scsonsnc a 

• be carefully prepared for then rote aai inade aware of the limiw aad 

• be adequately supervised by professional naft 
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Tcrimtai WTTtarfrl, iH ****** #T th—lH fat ttltCtad, tafacd. ad aamtvaad m wari im i mMd hly with naff and 

sadnn. TbsyslumMeneomihopirjt^^ 



Partis FUNDING. 

Tbe ocndomic advMs) g program mast hava faadlag sufficient to carry oat Its mission end to 
support tko following, whon applicable* staff salaries* parcaato aad maiataaaaca of office 
furnishing, supplies, materials, aad equipment, ladadlag carroat technology? phono aad 
postage cotti; priatiag aad media coctai Iaetitutieaal memberships la appropriate 
protatfaaal argaaiaatkaai rtmvaat sabacriptiaaa aad nacaoonry library taaoarcotj atttadaacc 
at profawtaaal aaiodattoa mcctJags, coafereaces, aad workshops; aad other professional 
drrtlopaicat activities, la addition to iaatitattoaaJ faadlag commitmtat through gtecral 
fuada, otaor faadlag soareai nury bo considered, including: atata appropriations, stadtat fees, 
uor ftta, donations aad coatruetioas, flats, coecctsJoa aad start salts, rentals, sad dots. 

Printing sad media swats should bo sufficient to provide quality primed sod ooo-print information for students: 
taaaag osasaUs for salt including basdboosa snd nswslsunr* There 
should also bo suftlriflnt lenjuiuct lo publicum the progmm. 

S pedal rmtWri™ sfcould be given to providing funding for huervke tramin g of advisors, particular! y, those for 
whom ton advisory function is a pert^e and/or secondary asagnment 



Part 7: FACILITIES 

The acadtsak advising program mast bo provided adequate facilities to fulfil its mission. As 
applicable, the facilities for tat program mast laclade, or the faactloa must have access to, 
the following: private offices or private spaces for counseling, Interviewing, or other 
meetings of a coafldeatial nature; office, reception, aad storage space sufficient to 
accommodate assigned staff, supplies, equipment, library resources, sad machinery; and 
conference room or meeting space. All facilities mast be accessible to disabled persons and 
moat bo la compliance with relevant federal, state, aad local health and safety requirements. 

Facilities should provide privocy. freedom from visual and auditory otoraroem, arWnam space, and an atmosphere of 

WoaTIQteo 1 taKmm ftlCOdlJOBStV 

When the advising program indudet an advising center, the facility should be in reasonable proximity to related 
campus fgtrr such as tht counseling center, career planning and placement, admissions, records* registration, and 
oarer services to which smdena aw aettucmly reflated. 



Part m LEGAL RESPONSIBILITIES 

Advisiag staff members mast be knowledgeable about aad responsive to relevant civil and 
criminal laws aad mast be responsible for ensuring that the institution fulfills its legal 
obligation*. Academic advisors must bo well versed la those obligation sad limitations 
imposed on tht operation of the institution, particularly la their functional area, by local, 
state, aad federal constitutional, statutory, regulatory, aad common law, aad by institutional 
policy. They must utilize appropriate policies tad practices to limit the liability exposure of 
the institution, its officers, employees, and agents. The institution must provide eccess to 
legal advice to professional staff as needed to curry out assigned responsibilities. 
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Part ft EQUAL OPPORTUNITY, ACCESS, AND AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 



The acadcmk advising program aunt adhere to the split aid luteal of equal opportunity laws in 
tU activities. Bach arm aust ensure that Its services aid futilities art accessible to and 
provide hoars of operation that roapoid to too Moda of tpodal populations, including 
traditionally ladtr^tprtsaatsd, evening, pert-tiac, aid eonuantor students. 

Psrsonal polldss shall not il'trr 1 - 1 "*- on tht oasis of race, son, color, religion, ago, national 
origtai and/or handicap. II hiring and promo ti on polkas, student services prolasswaala most 
tnfea affirmative action that strives to remedy lignlflcaat stairiag Imhalanro , pnrtkularly whta 
rosnltiif from past dawrlsBinitary practical. Too sdvisiag progmai mnst soak to ideatify, 
prtfts* and/or remedy other dl s crlmtnator y practices, 

Part 10: CAMPUS AND COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

Tno acadssak edvieiag program mnst maintnin good rtlatkns with relevant campas offices anii 
estsraai agencies, wukn socessarfly requires regniar identifkatka of the offices with whoa 
each relattoaships are critkaL 

Aciuantesdviaajttmeaau^ 

Advising tiffirrliisaa is also iepry H ^ opco dose waddsg leiadonships with other insuauionsl agencies, the 
acuity, and the adBanauoon. 

The scadnak advising sysaa should be fatty Inmsaad iaso ether prcceesss of the institution There should be 
t h n c d ps m and effective relationships with other caapm services, the teaching faculty, adminitnajors, and other 
pnaankala a andsot services, Haiti iliimhl tin mnrrilnatnri mlarinnihipi with related irrii such as admissions 
records, mgfa uradono, ootsi wlln g , and career paaung and pls coasnt 

Part 11: MULTI-CULTURAL PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 

The iastitatioa aaat provide to aeabers of la aujortty and aiaority cultures' educational efforts 
that focus en awareness of cultural differences, self- assemmeit of possible prejudices, and 
desirabk behavior changes. 

The institution aust provide educatloaul prograaa that help ainority studenu identify their 
unique needs, prioritize those needs, and meet them to the degree that resources permit 

The institution aust orient ainority studentt to the culture of the Institution and promote and 
deepen their understanding of their own culture and heritage. 

Part 12: ETHICS 

All persons lavoived in the proviskn of advising services to studeua must maintain the highest 
standards of ethical be ha vior. Acndcsek advisors aunt develop and adopt staadarda of ethical 
practice addressing the unique problems that face psrsonnel hi that area. The standards aust be 
published and reviewed by ail concerned. la the tbraulntion of thorn standards, ethical 
staadarda stntesaeuts previously adopted by the profession at large or relevant professional 
assodatkea may be of significant smamica and nut be cosnddsred. 

Certain ethical obligations apply to all individuals employed la the academic advising program, 
for example: All advisers mast ensure that confidentiality la maintained with respect to all 
communications and records considered confidential. Unless written permission Is given by 
the student, information disclosed in individual connecting sessions must remain confidential. 
In addition, all requirements of the Pnmily Educational Rights and Privacy Act (Buckley 
Amendment) must be compiled with sad information contained in studentt' educational records 
mum not be disclosed to third parties without appropriate consent, unless one of the rclevent 
statutory exceptions applies. A similar dedication to privacy and confidentiality must be 
applied to research data concerning individuals. 



All advisors must be awmrt of aad comply with the provisions contnlna d la tho Institution's 
kuu subjects poller udiiny other lasfttutmaal policy sdorassiag ethical practice 



All academic adriaorB mast onri that students era provided ocean to services oo a fair and 
tqoitablo bads. Advisors Boat avoid aay ncrsouul coa/Uct of latcrast so they eta deal 
objectively aad Impartially with poraaaa within tad outside tho institution, la many 
tmitaocai, tho appearance of a eoofllet of lotaraat caa ho aa damaging as aa actaal conflict. 
Whoaofor haadUaf funds, afl staff stast oasara that sach funds ara haadlad la accordaaco with 
enishlmhod seed raaaooaAlo eccooatiBg pracodaras* 

Academic advisors must aot portidpetc la aay Hsm of stsmal hnrntnmoal Staaal haraatmoat is 
doflaad to include ssaaal edvances, requests for sonal favors, as wall aa other verbal or 
physical coadact of a seaaal aatora If "(1) sobariarioa la sach coadact Is aiade either 
explicitly or implicitly a tarn or eoadltloa of aa individual's employment, (2) M la ased as 
the basis for employment dedsloao ~, (3) - has tho parposo or effect of aareatoaably 
iaterferlaf with aa individual's work performance or eraatlag aa intimidating, hostile, or 
offensive working tariro natal" 23 Code of Federal Regnlatloas 

CJJL Sectloo 1C04.11 (a) 

All academic advisors mast recognize tho Untits of their training, expertise, end competence and 
■not refer stndoats in need of farther expertise to persona possessing appropriate 
qualifies tioas. 

AdTlsors mast recognized the limits of their competence and perform only those functions for 
which they ara qualified. All advising program staff members mast recognize the limits of 
their training, expertise, and compcteace and mast refer stadents in need of further expertise 
to persona p penning appropriate qualifications. 

Advisors mnst Inawe the acenram presentation of Information to the public, students, parents, 
colleagues, and subordinates. Brochures, student handbooks, and other materials prepared for 
open distribution mnst accurately represent tho institution's goals, services, programs, and 
policies. Advising stuff members mnst ensure that all sach iaformatioa ia accurately 
presented. 

Advisors mnst not counsel or aid students in circumventing institutional policies or regulations. 
Whoa confronted with situations in which students have violated or circumvented established 
policy or norms, the advleor la obliged to address the issue and refer students to the 
appropriate agency accordingly. 



Part 13: EVALUATION 

There must be sysmaeatk aad rcaular reeccrra 

Mrvicea/onvmesaaeul program aad tho s mm u mfc ad i han g p i ogrmn to domrnrfno whether the 
i il a r a Hn snl goals and the needs of nmdo u te ore bomg met. A Ithoagh nmthods of evaluation amy 
vary, they smut utffiss both sunushatJ 1 1 and enuaauavo amnsnres. Bum colectadaraminctade 
rosnonsm from students and odmr significan t muadsanncuu, Basntm of mess regnlnr 
evemutiossmust be used m revising and minroving the proenm gonm and thesr 
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ADDITIONAL READING 

This bibliography on the subject of academic advising is 
intended to serve as e resource guide for administrators 
and researchers in higher education. Special recognition 
is due Lots Renter, head librarian of The American College 
Testing Program, who was primarily responsible for com- 
piling the information. It is hoped that this bibliography will 
be useful to educators In improving academic advising, 
and thus serving students more effectively. 

Academic Advising (General) 

Borgard, J. H. Toward a pragmatic philosophy of aca- 
demic advising, N A CAD A Journal, 1981, 1 (1), 1-6. 

Changes in academic advising often occur without 
pattern, without thought of wnat ought to be accom- 
plished, or without adequate desire or tools to examine 
the worth of advising efforts. It is proposed that aca- 
demic advising predicate itself on a Deweyan prag- 
matic base to bring pattern to this fragmented activity. 
The pragmatic view believes that learning begins in 
experience and that the advisor has a Key role in 
arranging and bringing continuity to the interaction of 
student experience and student needs. 

Carstensen, 0. J.. & Silberhom, C. A national survey of 
academic advising: final report lowa City, lowa: The 
American College Testing Program, 1979. 

Data were gathered from a national sample of 2-year, 
4-year public, and 4-year private postsecondary insti- 
tutions. Responses were received from 820 of 1095 
institutions surveyed. 

Some of the conclusions: institutions are more alike 
than different in their advising delivery systems; ad- 
vising is perceived by administrators as a low-status 
function; advising is seen as an informative activity 
rather than a developmental process. There is a lack of 
evaluation procedures, and many institutions have no 
comprehensive advising policy statements. Interest in 
the advising function is increasing. 

Cook. N. J. The status of academic advisement (Doctoral 
dissertation, Indiana University, 1980). Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International 1980, 41, 1421A-1422A. (University 
Microfilms No. 8022708) 

A random sample of 344 regionally accredited, bac- 
calaureate degree granting institutions were mailed 
questionnaires from which 211 responses were used 
for this study. The institutions were polled concerning 
the type of academic advising process they used, who 
was responsible tor the advising programs, and whether 
the same advising procedure was used throughout the 
institution. A number of other facets were also studied. 

The main findings: faculty were the primary advisors at 
89 percent of the institutions; vice-presidents for aca- 
demic affairs were responsible for 70 percent of the 
advisement programs; the same advising procedures 
were used throughout each of more than 70 percent of 



the institutions. It appears that academic advising is 
now and seems destined to continue to be a faculty 
responsibility. Other forms of advising seem to be 
intended to augment faculty advising. Other findings 
indicated that advising processes are not highly suc- 
cessfui but that those responsible for the programs are 
concerned. A number of recommendations are drawn 
from the study. 

Crockett 0. S, and Levitt, R. L A national survey of 
academic advising: final report lowa City, lowa: The 
American College Testing Program, 198a 

Current undergraduate academic advising practices 
were examined in a second National Survey of Aca- 
demic Advising conducted by the ACT National Center 
for the Advancement of Educational Practices in the fall 
of 1982. The survey instrument focused on those ele- 
ments identified in the research on academic advising 
as important characteristics in the organization and 
delivery of advising services. 

Crockett 0. S. (Ed.). Advising skills, techniques, and 
resources, lowa City, lowa: The American College Testing 
Program. 1986. 

This document is a comprehensive compilation of 
materials designed to assist college personnel in en- 
hancing the effectiveness of their academic advising 
programs. Topics include: introduction to advising, 
training, skills, techniques and resources, evaluation, 
and ACT in advising. The publication Is revised annually. 

Grits* T. J. Academic advising: getting us through the 
eighties. Washington, D. C; American Association for 
Higher Education, 1979. 

A thorough review of the historical development of 
advising systems, various delivery systems, and intra- 
institutional relationships leads to several conclusions. 
First academic advising cannot be done in isolation. 
Second, there is no single formula for successful aca- 
demic advising. Third, the role of academic advising will 
become more prominent The recognition of th<» need 
for a sound advising program raises a number of 
questions, and institutions must realize the implications 
of achieving it Recommendations for achieving such a 
program involve research, the organization, selection 
and training of personnel, program evaluation, and 
incentives for good faculty advising. 

Hoffman, M. Academic advising in higher education. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts international, 1975, 35, 581 5A. 
This study, basically a review of the literature dealing 
with models and components of models of academic 
advising in higher education, emphasizes the impor- 
tance of meeting needs of students through a well- 
developed guidance program as an additional student 
personnel service 

The study suggests criteria for the development of an 
effective program and stresses the necessity for each 
institution to develop goals of advising that will support 
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its educational philosophy, it further indicates the impor- 
tance of a well-developed in-service training prog-am 
tar those actively involved in the advising process. It 
contends that there is a need for extensive research 
into ail aspects of academic advising, especially in 
expansion of evaluation techniques and tools. 

Wilder, J. ft Academic and career advising. Bowling 
Green, KY: Western Kentucky University, 198a 

Or. Wilder argues convincingly that institutions of higher 
education must strengthen academic and career advis- 
ing. The reasons are obvious. Students have a right to 
expect theii university to design and implement an 
effective academic advising and career planning pro- 
gram. Moreover, given the data regarding collegiate 
enrollments during the 1980's, colleges and universities 
must effectively address the problem of attrition if they 
expert t? survive in their present state. Clearly, aa Or. 
Wilder demonstrates, too many well qualified students 
leave college each year because of inadequate aca- 
demic and career advising, it is a problem to which we 
can effectively respond and Dr. Wilder has provided a 
series of recommendations which everyone interested 
in the needs of students will find useful. 

Developments! Advising 

Crookaton, B. B. A developmental view of academic 
advising aa teaching. Journal of College Student Per- 
sonnel 197Z 13, 12-17. 

The traditional relationship between academic advisor 
and student has been prescriptive, based on authority. 
The developmental relationship is based on the belief 
that the advisor and student differentially engage in a 
series of developmental tasks, the successful com- 
pletion of which results in varying degrees of learning 
by both parties. Prescriptive and developmental ad- 
vising differ in their approach to the various dimensions 
of the relationship: abilities, motivation, rewards, matur- 
ity, initiative, control, responsibility, and relationship. 
The greatest difficulty in developmental advising is in 
ths different meanings the faculty and advisee attach to 
the term edvlaing. Taking time to discuss and agree on 
interpersonal and working relationships can help avoid 
the conflict that is inevitable from untested, disparate 
assumptions. 

Dameron, J. D„ & Wolf, J. C. Academic advisement in 
higher education: a new model. Journal of College Stu- 
dent Personnel, 1974, 15, 470-47a 

The proposed model is similar to that described by 
O'Banion in emphasizing the developmental process of 
academic advising, but the method of implementation 
differs significantly, primarily in the use of personnel. 
Staffing is based on a professional career ladder with 
three basic divisions. The paraprofessional facilitates 
scheduling of courses: the preprofessional aids in the 
selection of program and courses: and the professional 
facilitates the exploration of life goals and vocational 
goals. Reasons for not using faculty for advisemen. 



center around training and commitment costs, and 
coordination of efforts. Advantages of the model are 
that it is efficient and it can be evaluated. 

G rites, T. J. Student development through academic advis- 
ing: a 4 X 4 model NASPA Journal, 1977, 14(3), 33-37. 

A successful student development program must be 
both operational in practice and developmental in 
concept The 4X4 model attempts to provide both 
components. The model operates from the academic 
units of the institution. The academic advising process 
serves as the mechanism for establishing the structure. 
Its functions are primary advising, professional advis- 
ing, personal counseling, and the programmatic dimen- 
sion. The developmental stages, over a period of time, 
are described as preview, planning, process, and post- 
view. The model is adaptable to a variety of institutional 
settings and can be evaluated by objective and quali- 
tative methods. 

Higglnson, L C, Cohen, K. D., & Garis, S. H. (Eds.). 
Academic advising as a developmental process: proceed- 
ings of the fourth National Conference on Academic 
Advising, Asheville, N.C„ 1980. 

Ae do the first three conference proceedings, this one 
also offers a potpourri of papers on advising. Two of the 
general sessions, one workshop, and several of the 
paper sessions focused on the developmental approach 
to advising. 

Mash, D. J. Academic advising: too often taken for granted. 
Co//ege Board Review, 1978, (107), 33-36. 

A developmental approach to academic advising should s 
go well beyond the interpretation of degree require- 
ments and course registration. Three general dimen- 
sions of such an approach need to be present (1) 
advisors who view advising as important and who are 
rewarded for it (2) a training program; and (3) a 
thorough understanding of the students interests. These 
dimensions must be brought together in face-to-face 
sessions between advisor and student A strong justi- 
fication can be made for instituting an effective devel- 
opmental advising system. 

O'Banion, T. An academic advising model. Junior College 
Journal, 1972, 42(6), 62: 64; 66-69. 

The process of academic advising includes: (1) explora- 
tion of life goals; (2) exploration of vocational goals; (3) 
program choice; (4) course choice: and (5) scheduling 
courses. Based on the skills, knowledge, and attitudes 
required by the personnel who would assist students, 
professional counselors would take responsibility for 
steps one and two, and perhaps steps three and four. 
There are many arguments for the use of faculty 
members in steps three and four because of their 
curriculum and subject knowledge. Given certain 
important conditions, it seems reasonable to believe 
that an instructor advising system can function as well 
as any other. A team approach may be the best answer 
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for academic advising, with each member participating 
in the process according to hie competencies and 
interests. 

Walsh, E M. Revitalizing academic advisement Personnel 
and Guidance Journal, 1979. 57, 446-448. 

Academic advisement has tradttfonaJly been thought of 
as limlated to such routine functions aa course registra- 
tion and academic record-keeping. Advisement should 
be redefined so that developmental functions are cen- 
tral it would then perform a much-needed service in 
higher education, for students need assistance in plan- 
ning academic programs and integrating academic, 
career, and life goals. Faculty and advisors will need to 
I earn some unfamiliar roies and some new skills. With 
appropriate support, however, acceptance of develop- 
mental advising will be possible, 

Winston, ft a, Endors, 3. C, & Miller, T. K. Academic 
advising aa a student development In New directions for 
student services: developmental approaches to academic 
advising, (17). San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1982. 

This chsoter deals with the idea of educating the whole 
person, not only his or her intellect Principles of student 
development must be formally integrated into the institu- 
tion's mission, goals, and program thru**. Academic 
advising is viewed aa one existing vehicle that can be 
readily refitted for this purpose. 

Winston, ft a, Miller. T. IC, Ender, a C, Grtteo, T. J., & 
Associates. Developmental academic advising San Fran- 
cisco: Jossey-Bsss, 1984. 

This book provides the most comprehensive examina- 
tion available of academic advising from a develop- 
mental perspective. In seventeen original chapters, the 
authors show how effective advising programs can do 
more than help students select a course of study; they 
can enhance the quality of students' educational experi- 
ences by helping them adjust to the college environ- 
ment mske the most of institutional resources, achieve 
educational and personal goals, and make career 
decisions. 

Drawing on student development theory aa well aa on a 
nationwide survey of academic advising practices at 
more than 750 institutions, the authors detail specific 
strategies and techniques for making advising more 
effective in ail types of institutions— large and small, 
technical and liberal arts, public and private. They cover 
each major area of academic advising, from formulating 
program goals through selec*' . and training advisors 
to organizing and administering services. 

All those responsible for advising students- whether 
counselors, advisors, admissions staff or administrators 
wishing to improve their campus' advising programs- 
will find this book of value. 



Advising) end Student Persistence 

Seal, P. &, & Noel, L What Works in Student Retention. 
lowe City, Iowa: The American College Testing Program, 
1980. 

The Report of a Joint Project of The American College 
Testing Program and The National Center for Higher 
Education Management Systems (1980). The results, 
findings, and recommendations of the 1979 ACT/ 
NCHEMS study of over 900 colleges and universities. 
This monograph focuses on intervention strategies 
including advising to improve student retention: the 
purpose is to provide functional assistance to college 
administrators and (acuity. 

Crockett, 0. a Academic advising: a cornerstone of stu- 
dent retention. In New directions for student services: 
reducing the dropout rate, (3, pp. 29-35). San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1978. 

This chapter discusses the relationship between aca- 
demic advising and improved student retention. A con- 
ceptual model for developing and implementing a suc- 
cessful advising program h presented. 

Crockett, 0. S. Academic advising. On increasing student 
retention (13, pp. 224-261). Sail Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
1985. 

This chapter disc <tses a number of elements critical to 
enhancing the v • >/ of academic advising and con- 
cludea that with administrative support and a 
developmental emp.asia, academic advising can pro- 
vide students with a needed and valuable service that 
enhances their growth and development as well as 
their commitment to the institution and the higher 
education experience. 

Forrest A. Increasing Student Competence and Persis- 
tence. Iowa City, Iowa: Tt e ACT National Center for the 
Advancement of Educational Practices, 1982. 

This study measures, rmong other things, the impor- 
tance of academic advising in achieving general edu- 
cation objectives and in increasing student persis- 
tence 

Glennen, R. E Intrusive college counseling. College Stu- 
dent Journal, 1975, 9, 2-4. 

The University of Nevada, Las Vegas, approved the 
establishment of University College to house all en- 
tering freshmen and transfer students. Faculty were 
recruited to counsel students, using an intrusive ap- 
proach. The results of the program included a reduction 
in academic attrition, probation, suspensions and with- 
drawals, and an increase in Deans Honor List and W B" 
average achievem* nt The conclusion was that colleges 
must not *'* ^eck and wait for students to come for 
advice and counseling. They must use intrusive tech- 
niques 
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Glennen, a E, a Baxley, 0. M. Reduction of attrition 
through intrusive advising. NASPA Journal, Wintar 1985. 

An intruaiva advising program is outlined that has 
succaasfuiiy raducad attrition of high-risk collage 
frashman and sophomores. 

The retention program waa established to provide (a) 
advising, (b) testing, (c) developmental education, and 
(d) more vertical degree options for entering freshmen. 
Students are assigned to s program of study by faculty • 
advisors based upon the results of their ACT tests. The 
students are also provided with tutorial services In 
reading, writing, and mathematics, and with assistance 
in study skills, taking notes, and using the library. These 
support services are essential to ameliorate the aca- 
demic probtsma entering students bring with them. 

The intervention strategies described create a success- 
ful university experience for entering freshmen a\ 
Western New Mexico University resulting in increased 
achievement levels and improved retention rates, The 
intrusive system emphasizes individual attention. It helps 
students identify and cope with academic problems that 
would otherwise interfere with the students' academic 
achievement 

This Intervention program la recommended as a pos- 
sible solution tor institutions with attrition problem* 
especially those schools with significant populations of 
high risk students. 

Msbiey, W. R. Academic advisement the critical link in 
student retention. NASPA Journal, 1981, 18(4), 45-50. 

The Advisement-Retention Model presents a theoreti- 
cal framework which underscores the importance of 
academic advising to retention. It relies on two basic 
assumptions: that advising must be viewed as devel- 
opmental and that an institution msy not be able to 
reverse ail the variables which lead to attrition. Within 
the model, the varioua factors are developed along a 
continuum, which focuses primarily on five factors 
directly related to the quality of the educational program 
in relation to the students' defined educational and 
career goals The academic advisor Is the key figure in 
assisting students to explore their goals and to choose 
appropriate academic offerings. 

Noel, U Levitt, a, Saiuri, D„ a Associates. Increasing 
student retention. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1985. 
In this book, the authors present practical, step-by-step 
guidelines and strategies for achieving improvements 
in retention. 

Based on nine nationwide surveys of retention prac- 
tices and on consultations with over 375 colleges and 
universities, the authors provide a wealth of information 
on retention efforts that have proven successful. They 
explain how to zero in on student groups most likely to 
drop out— such as commuter students, the academical- 



ly underprepared, and those with undecided majors. 
They describe how to assess these students' special 
needa and then create campus-wide programs that 
improve student learning, satisfaction, and retention. 
Many case examples and Illustrations show how 
institutions— public and private, large and small, two- 
and four-year— can improve their own retention efforts. 

AdMeo? Training 

Bonan J. a Developing and implementing a systems- 
design training program for academic advisors. Journal of 
Collage Studant Personnel 1976, 17, 190-198. 

An instructional design model, following a systems 
approach, was used to develop a comprehensive pro- 
service academic advisor training program which is 
adaptable to a wide variety of institutional settings. The 
process continued through numerous procedural ac- 
tivitiea related to planning, developing, implementing 
and evaluating the system, its materials, and tech- 
niques. This particular training program haa been in 
uss sines 1972. The positive feedback from those who 
have completed the program and have gone on to 
become academic advisors attests to its value. 

Bostaph, C & Moore, M. Training academic advisors: a 
developmental strategy. Journal of Collage Studant Per- 
sonnel, 1980, 21, 45-50. 

The issue of academic advising is crucial to American 
higher education today. Suddenly it requires revalua- 
tion and added attention. Studies have shown that 
academic advising is perceived as unsatisfactory by 
many students. A strategy for training advisors should 
include an adequate reward system, a viable in-service 
training program, and a developmental approach to 
advising. 

Gordon, V. Training academic advisers: content and 
method. Journal of College Student Personnel, 1980, 21, 
334-340. 

Academic advisor training is a vital component of an 
effective advising program. A training program that 
incorporates the fundamental concepts and functions 
common to all academic advising haa been used at 
Ohio State University for several years. Specific topics 
and methods of facilitating training in those areas 
include: the process of acadsmic advisement the 
developmental approach to advising, career develop- 
ment and advising, and the university setting and its 
resources. 

Winston, R a, a Enders, S. C. Training allied professional 
advisors. New directions for student services: develop- 
mental approaches to academic advising (17). San Fran- 
cisco: Jossey-Bass, 1982. 

This chapter suggests that the quality of a student's 
experience with academic advising is directly related to 
the quality and rigor of the training of advisors. The 
authors identify eleven components of advisor training 
and outline goals and objectives for each component 
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Equation of AdvWno 

Brown, R.0,4 Sanstead, M. J. Using evaluation to make 
decisions about academic advising programs. In New 
directions for student sen/tees? developmental approaches 
to academic advising (17). San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
1982, 

This chapter summarizes the research literature on 
academic sdvWng and discusses evaiuattve processes 
tor making decisions about the advising process. The 
authors present a brief review of several evaluation 
approaches and identify the critical issues affected by 
the academic advising process. Several key qualities 
and strategies individuals might consider in the evalua- 
tion process are also presented 

Capoor, M. A study of me academic advisement system in 
a community college. Paper presented at the Association 
for Institutional Research Forum, San Diego, Cat May, 
1979. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. 
ED 174 070) 

Student and faculty questionnaires were designed to 
measure perceptions of the advisement system in a 
large comprehensive community college. The survey 
investigated background variables, process variables, 
and outcome variables of the system. Though the 
measures chosen were purely empirical and lacked 
any theoretical base, the study produced useful Infor- 
mation for assessing the efficacy of the advisement 
system. The study also Illustrates the necessity for and 
serves as an example of reducing a large amount of 
data for effective and focused presentation of key 
findings. 

Crockett D. S. How gooa is your advising program? A 
self-inquiry technique. Southern Collage Personnel As- 
sociation Journal, 1979, 1 (3), 33-40. 

A recent survey indicated that 80 percent of the 
responding institutions have no formal evaluation pro- 
cess for their academic advising program. This self- 
inquiry technique is designed to assist institutions in 
evaluating the current statue of their program. Based on 
17 questions to be answered as the situation actually 
exists, it offers comments on each facet of a good 
program. A score, derived from the answer key, indi- 
cates where the program stands on the rating scale. 

Q rites, T. J. Student and ssif ratings of teacher-advisors. 
NACADA Journal, 1981, 1 (1), 29-33. 

In order to analyze both faculty and student evaluations 
of advising, two forms (student and faculty) of two 
instruments. Student Instructional Report and Advising 
Satisfaction Questionnaire, were administered. From 
the results, three msjor conclusions were drawn. First 
students rate faculty members differently then faculty 
members rate themselves, both as teachers and as 
advisors. Second, students desire a warm friendly rela- 
tionship with faculty, especially through advising. Third, 
no general conclusions could be made about effects of 



various descriptive characteristics on student ratings of 
faculty. Future studies) are needed to clarify relation- 
ships between students and faculty and to facilitate 
improvement In them. 

Kapraun, ED, i Coidren, D. W. An approach to the 
evaluation of academic advising. Journal of College Stu- 
dent Personnel 1980, 21, 85-86. 

An evaluation of faculty advising which focuses on the 
assessment of student perceptions was Implemented 
on the Fayette Campus of Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. The instrument ia deeigned to elicit a numerical 
rating of the advisor in nine dimensions of advising 
activity. The results of the appraisal are used for for- 
mative and summative evaluations and to identify and 
reward effective advisors. 

Laroen, M. D„ a Brown, B. M. Rewerds for academic 
advising: an evaluation. NACADA Journal, October 1981 

This article concludes that although academic advising 
is recognized aa a significant part of an institution's 
mission, It does not rate high in terms of the traditional 
reward structure. What rewards are available come 
through departments and department chairs. But chairs 
and faculty who have a major involvement in advising 
differ in terms of the extent to which advising is 
currently being rewarded. However there is general 
agreement that it should be rewarded with commen- 
surate reduction in teaching and research responsibil- 
ities, with merit salary Increases, and by consideration 
In promotion and tenure evaluations. 

The authors recommended that if advising is to be 
rewarded, it must be evaluated. First an institutional 
description of responsibilities for advising must be 
developed and mechanisms using students and pos- 
sibly peers for evaluating performance established. 
Second, the weight given to advising in the overail 
rewards system will depend upon institutional priorities 
and missions. Third, a clear definition and process for 
evaluating advising will help improve the current 
situation. 

Poison, C. J.. & Cashin, W. E Research priorities for 
academic advising: results of survey of NACADA mem- 
bership NACADA Journal, 1981, 1 (1), 34-43. 

There exists a limited amount of truly experimental 
research in currant literature on advising and, as a 
result minimal directions for constructive alterations of 
present programs. The survey sought to identify ques- 
tions about advising thst the membership wanted to 
have studied. There were 340 useable responses to the 
questionnaire. While no definite conclusions were 
drawn, the results indicsted that first the specific advis- 
ing needs of the individual student should be identified. 
The effectiveness of various advising approaches could 
then be studied and recommendations for improving 
existing programs be made. 
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Seilgsohn, H. C. Academic advising: an approach tc 
evaluation. (Doctoral dissertation, University of South Flor- 
ida, 1976). Dissertation Abstracts International, 1977, 37, 
61 61 A. (University Microfilms No. 77-9261) 

The approach to the evaluation of academic advising, 
labeled ODAS, la designed to be s flexible, compre- 
henelve system for evaluation of student servicee,appil- 
cable to various structures of a service at any location, 
and not prohibitively expensive. Problems of the evalua- 
tion of student services were identified through a liter-, 
ature review and taken Into co nsi deration. A survey 
helped identify purposes and subpurpoasa of evalua- 
tion. The product consisted of a series of tables, one for 
each subpurpo**, containing objectives, data, assess- 
ment techniques, and sources of data (ODAS). To use 
the product, one would select at least one subpurpose 
for evaluation and continue on through nine steps, 
ending with reevaiuation after changee in activities had 
been made and used for s while. Validity of the OOAS 
wae confirmed by the opinions of experts in student 
services, measurement and act iemlc advising as weii 
as by s pilot test Several limitations of the system were 
identified. Recommendations included further develop- 
ment of the system by professionals in the field. 

Teegue, a v., & Gritee, T. J. Faculty contracts and 
academic advising. Journal of Co//ege Student Personnel, 
198a 27,40-44. 

The trend toward specificity of faculty rights, duties, and 
benefits under collective bargaining could unintention- 
ally eliminate academic advising as an expected duty 
since it is often perceived aa trivial and an administra- 
tive burden. Current collective bargaining agreements 
snd institutions! documents were examined to deter- 
mine the degree to which sdvising is described as an 
official faculty responsibility. Findings of the study sug- 
gest that specification of duties required of faculty 
advisors is generally neglected in ail forms of agree- 
ments, regardless of the kind of institution. 

Management of Advising 

Abel, J. Academic advising administrators: contributors to 
student based management practices. Journal of the 
Na.ti0i.4t Association tor Woman Deans, Administrators, 
and Counselors, 1978, 41, 102-104. 

The academic advising administrator can be one of the 
most valuable middle managers in integrating student 
development concepts throughout the institution. By 
developing snd using student information and cost/ 
bonotft units as red ss streamlining registration and 
evaluating university procedures, management prac- 
tices csn be established which give support to faculty 
involvement in student development programs. 

Kramer, H. C. Faculty advising as fscuity development 
College and University, 1979, 54, 204-215. 

A model for a program which enhances both faculty 
development and faculty advising calls for a coordi- 
nator of advising who would provide the conditions and 
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some of the incentives for faculty to evaluate their 
performance and improve as advisors. The intervention 
of the coordinator into one phase of the advisor's 
behavior would pave the way for the faculty member to 
explore various dimensions of his or her behavior snd 
cognitions, Such s program would meet faculty's need 
for development and students need for better advising. 

Kramer, H. C. The advising coordinator managing from a 
one-down position. NACADA Journal, 1981. 1 (1), 7-15. 

The role of the advising coordinator is s challenging 
one. A member of middle management the coordinator 
maneges trie service but does not manage the advisors. 
The relationship between the coordinator and faculty 
may be a difficult one, partly because of differing 
viewpoints about advising. The duties of s coordinator 
are to plan, organize, and evaluate academic advising. 
The abilities must include effective leadership, ingenu- 
ity, and persistence. 

Advising SpodsJ PspujeMena 

Banks. S. W. An assessment of ths athletic advisement 
programs at major colleges snd universities throughout 
the United States, (Doctoral dissertation, University of 
South Carolina, 1978). Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1978, 3ft 1416A. (University Microfilms No. 7816496) 

Information was obtained by sending questionnaires to 
378 student-athletes and to fourteen academic advisors. 
Data from fourteen colleges snd universities were used. 
A list of eighteen services which were provided for 
student-athletes by their advisors was generated. Ser- 
vices most frequently ussd by student- striletes aa per- 
ceived by them and the Jdvisors are also shown. 

Gordon, V. N. The undecided college student: an aca- 
demic and career advising challenge. Springfield, Illinois: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1984. 

This book describes how academic advisers, coun- 
ssiors, fscuity, and college administrators can help 
undecided college students set and implement educa- 
tional and career goals. The autrior discusses the 
origins of indsdslon, identifies specific categories of 
undecided students, and describee model programs for 
counseling snd sdvising students. She provides a 
developmental advising approach and focuses on 
career development concepts. Program components, 
delivery systems, administrative considerations, individ- 
ual and group sdvising techniques, adviser techniques 
snd training, and program evaluation are fully detailed. 

Gritee, T. J. Ad/ising for special populations. In New 
directions for student services: developmental approaches 
to academic advising (17). San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
1982 

This chapter discusses the many special student popu- 
lations and the unique characteristics and needs ad- 
vising programs should address. Special attention is 
focused on returning adult students, acadsmic high- 
risk students, honor students, and athletes. 
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Lacher, M. R. a On advising undergraduate woman: a 
psychologist's advica to academic advisers. Journal of 
College Student Personnel, 1978, 19, 488-481 

A eoilaga commission on tha status of woman cir- 
eulatad a study to introduce acadamie advisors to 
psychological dats raiavant to woman studants' nssds 
and concamsL An open moating with undsrgraduats 
woman had rsvaaisd dissatisfaction with acadamic sd- 
vising in such arsas as woman's carasr expectations, 
confldanea in IntsilsctusJ performance, risfc-taJdng and 
challenge, Interaction with teachers, and I attars of 
raoommandattoa Raspo ns ss to a questionnaire distil- 
butad to advisors ons yasr iatar indicated that tha 
advisors found tha study "somewhat" useful Many 
thought it did not apply to them Advisors reported 
giving increased emphasis to careers, nontradHJonal 
choices, science, mathematics, and the "need to sup- 
port and compliment as weH aa criticize and suggest" 

Oliver, M. L Th§ ro/s of academic advising in compen- 
satory education program*. 1 978. (ERIC Document Repro- 
duction Service No. ED 171 819) 

The task of graduating educationally disadvantaged 
students from an institution of higher learning la difficult 
This difficulty is compounded because the special 
needs of these students are largely ignored by the 
institutions they attend. With the help of academic 
advising and other self-help programs, especially dur- 
ing tha freshman year, many of the problems that 
students face can be avoided The role of the academic 
advisor, in particular, in helping the minority student 
succeed in higher education cannot be overempha- 
sized. Academic advising provides educationally dis- 
advantaged students with the opportunity of obtaining 
equal education by providing both academic and emo- 
tional support. 

Sena, E The organization and administration of guidance 
and counseling services for Chicano students. Journal of 
Non-White Concerns in Personnel and Guidance, 1979, 7, 
138-1 4a 

A Chicano counseling program must provide many 
services for Chicano students. Academic advising is the 
vehicle for making contact with full-time students in 
their primary role as students, and for entering Chicano 
freshmen it should be handled through the Chicano 
counseling office. The awareness of the Chicano coun- 
selor of the special needs of these students can prevent 
many problems from developing. Other activities should 
include personal counseling, career counseling, and a 
tutorial service. 

Waiter. L M. Lifeline to the underprepared: successful 
academic advising. Improving College and University 
Teaching, 30. No. 4. 

This article examinee several important questions re- 
garding underprepared students and provides some 
practical suggestions for advisors working with this 
group of students. 



Wells, T. L The development of an intsr- institutional model 
for a non-traditional advising system for non-traditional 
students. (Doctoral dissertation, The University of Ala- 
bama, 1976) Dissertation Abstracts International, 1 977, 37, 
7476A. (University MJcrofKms No. 77-12*52) 

A conceptualized modal was generated through in- 
formation gathered from a literature review, by com- 
municating with nationally prominent leaders in non- 
traditional education, by visiting institutions Involved In 
non-traditional education,' and by contacting selected 
adult learners. Tha model consists of five major sec- 
tions; a planning model for the development of an inter- 
Institutional advising system for non-traditional students, 
an administrative structures model, s service-client 
interaction process model, a selection process for 
personnel, and a personnel training mode). The struc- 
tures and procedures also provide guidelines for tha 
implementation of the system. 

Winston, E V. A. Advising minority students. Integrated 
Education, 197* 74(4), 22-23. 

Minority group students want to establish close reis- 
tionships with their academic advisors because such 
students face many adjustment problems. However, 
minority students and academic advisors frequently 
have very different perceptions of the functions of the 
university and the role of the student It is in the interest 
of the university to provide incentives for faculty if it 
wants them to acquire the expertise necessary for 
advising minority group students and effecting better 
I n terper so nal relations, The faculty member must broad- 
en his rols and tha student must avoid sterotyping and 
patronizing his counselor. We need a tripartite approach 
to the problem which at present is seen as a matter of 
alienating encounter* between individual faculty mem- 
bers and individual students. 

Delivery of Advising Services 

Crockett, D. & Academic Adviaing Delivery Systems New 
directions for student services: developmental approaches 
to academic advising (17). San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
1982. 

This chapter presents an overview of a variety of 
academic advising delivery systems. The author pre- 
sents current approaches to academic advisement 
factors to consider when selecting a delivery system, 
various delivery models, and essential components 
common to any advising system. The chapter con- 
cludee by depicting a model delivery system that Incor- 
porates a combination of delivery models. 

Habiey, W. R. Organizational structures for academic 
advising: models and implications. Journal of College 
Student Personnel, November 1983. 

Seven organizational models for adviaing are described, 
and ten practical implications are presented to provide 
a framework for research on the effectiveness of each 
of the models. 
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PsouMy Advising 

Dresssi, F. a Ths faculty adviser. Improving College and 
University Teaching, 1974, 22, 57-58. 

Faculty advising systems art basad on tha assumptions 
that faculty members art Intaraatad, ara tha moat 
appropriate parsons to guide students in course selec- 
tion, and are Knowledgeable enough to help students 
through the maze of requirements; alao that it la the 
moat financially feasible way, and that students want 
advice from faculty. One alternative to a faculty advising 
system would be to develop within each college or 
school a staff of full-time advisers. They would be 
above clerical status but not at faculty level and would 
go through intensive training. Advantages of such a 
system would maica the coat worthwhile. 

Hardee, M. D. Faculty advising in oollegea and universities. 
Washington, D.C- American College tnnei Associa- 
tion. 197a 

The role of tha faculty advisor ia i .dimensional activity 
which Involves knowing the purposes of the institution, 
understanding the purposes of the student, and facili- 
tating tha student's learning. To dispatch the specific 
tasks of advising, inservice training must be provided. 

Johnson, C. W. Faculty advising of students: important 
neglected, some alternatives. College Student Journal, 
1979. 731 328-331. 

Faculty advising has been an important but neglected 
area of student development Advisors typically are not 
trained in advising, advising haa received low priority in 
the administrative reward structure, and there haa been 
little research to provide direction for change. Research 
indicates that some approaches have had beneficial 
effects upon the quality of advising. Training in counsel- 
ing related communication skills, use of student ad- 
visors, initiating and scheduling meetings with advisees 
at the beginning of the academic year, and increased 
priority of advising as a means for improving student 
performance all hold promise for effectively promoting 
student development 

Kramer, H. C, & Gardner, R. E Advising by faculty. 

Washington, D.C- National Education Association, 1977. 
Fundamentally, advising is clearing up confusion. 
Baaed on this premise, a working definition involves 
recognizing advisor &,td advisee roles and making an 
appropriate response to advisee needs. The theory and 
process of advising are spelled out and model conver- 
sations show the theory in practice 

Raskin, M. Critical issue: faculty advising. Peaoody Journal 
of Education, 1979, 52, 99-108. 

A review of the history and literature of academic 
advising reveals a lack of agreement on the definition 
and role of faculty advising but that in most cases 
academic advising is limited to information about 
courses and registration. Some attempts have been 



made to include career planning. There are many 
systems of advising but aa yet no one haa developed a 
cost-effective model. 

Peer Advising 

HabJey, W. R The advantages and disadvantages of using 
students as academic advisors. NASPA Journal, 1979, 
77(1). 46-51. 

Using undergraduates aa academic advisors can be 
effective but administrators need to consider the impli- 
cations for the total adviaing program of involving 
paraprofessionaia. The advantages are many, including 
effectiveness, economy, availability. The disadvantages-- 
such aa lack of continuity, accountability, objectivity- 
can be minimized by carefully defining the role of a 
paraprofessionsl and by systematic planning for selec- 
tion, training, and supervision. 

Computer Assisted Advising 

Aitken, C. E, & Conrad, C. F. Improving academic advising 
through computerization. College and University, 1977, 53, 
115-121 

Faculty advisors and undergraduate students at the 
University of Denver are provided with a computerized 
document entitled Academic Progress Report (APR). 
Organized by degree requirements, the APR lists ail 
individual courses completed by the student and in- 
cludes course credits and grades. It alao Hats, through 
the use of messages, the remaining hours to be com- 
pleted. Evaluation showed that despite some problems 
in implementing the APR, student and faculty satisfac- 
tion and a reduction in advising errors point to the 
effectiveness of the computerized system. 

Computer assisted advisement at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity. College and University, 1976, 57, 622-624. 

The advisement system is divided into three parts. The 
first at the pre-appiication stage, is a card file which 
ailowa a student to explore major fields offered at BYU 
and get a view of relevant requirements. The second is 
the on-line pre-college advisement program, it consists 
of a portable teleprocessing terminal which an Admis- 
sions Officer can take to a school visitation, giving a 
prospective student a simulated admiasions process. 
The third stage ailowa an enrolled student to monitor 
progress, explore courses, and investigate major fields 
of study, with a paraprofessionsl assisting in the use of 
the on-line terminal. A student always has access to a 
faculty member or dean for further discussion. 

Lamb, M. &, 4 Lester, L J. A new approach to an old 
mission: computerized course advising for college stu- 
dents. Educational Technology, 1980, 20(9), 43-45. 
Kapiolani Community College initiated SAM, Self- 
Advising Materials, as a response to problems caused 
by an increaaed advising load. It was developed to 
provide information to students who could themselves 
then select proper courses to meet their educational 
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goal* The program provides dati from the students 
cumulative racord file, a master placamant taat file, and 
a special instructions and program aaquance flla. SAM 
haa baan shown to ba a compatibla addition to tha 
advWng system, allowing staff mora time to consult with 
underprepaied students, 
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This article presents a checklist for designing and 
implementing a computer-assistsd academic advise- 
ment program and discusses ideeJ capabilities, benefits, 
and potential for the future. 



Advising Canters 
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Fscufty members have little time to spend on advising 
and many see little reward for it A solution would be to 
establish an advisement canter staffed with profes- 
sional advisors whose sole responsibility would be 



academic advising. They would be well-trained and up- 
to-date on academic matters as well aa being people 
who could relate to students' needs. Pan: of their job 
would be to maintain student records. Such a center 
would be a way of according academic advising the 
attafttkmandreaourceettdcecfvoe. 
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The Center la staffed by two full-time counselors, one 
having primary responsibility for minority students, and 
by four faculty members who participate on a released- 
time basis from their regular teaching duties. The 
selection and training of faculty advisors is of critical 
importance. The counselors and advisors respond at all 
levels of personal, vocational, and academic decision 
making. Of particular concern is the increasing number 
of undecided students. Student response to the Center 
haa been gratifying. Academic advising and counseling 
have definitely improved: however, the incorporation of 
personal and academic counseling needs to be 
strengthened. Counselors and advisors must work more 
closely in the assessment of emotional difficulties lead- 
ing to academic problems. 
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